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N'ayant nj demand^ k Sa Majesty, ni re^u d'EIle la per- 
mission de lui dSdier cet ouvrage, Tauteur se borne i dire ; 
Dieu la bdnisse t 




Neither having asked for, nor received from Her Majesty 
the permission to dedicate this work to Her, the author limits 
himself to say— GOD BLESS HER! 
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DRURY'S COMICAL FRENCH GRAMMAR. 



NOTICE. 



All translations of examples from the French into 
English are rendered literally^ so that the student may 
become accustomed to the general formation of French 
sentences. 



** Novelty is the great parent of pleasure,'*'' — SOUTH. 

** Les grammaires : peut-ttre y a-t-il de la tinUriti d en vouloir 
grossir U nombre" — Noel and Chapsal. 



INTRODUCTION. 

The French language is divided into parts of speech just 
the same as the English. Good English scholars will, of 
course, find the least difficulty in acquiring French. The 
knowledge of grammar is indispensable to the free use of 
any language. This his French grammar, without attempt- 
ing anything more than novelty itself, the author has 
striven to make as pleasing as it is possible for dry, nasty 
stuff to be, by leaving out trifling distinctions and super- 
fluities, too many peculiarities and comparisons — thus 
making it as simple as it is possible for a real grammar to 
be. 

If " milk for babes " be the best nourishment, whether 
they are adults or just born, then the following lines will 
describe grammar better than anything else, for when 
once learned, they are never forgotten. 

Three little words you oft may see, 

Called Articles ; as : ^, An, The, 

Noun is the name of anything. 

As : Sky, Earth, Spirit, Tea and Gin, 

An Adjective describes a Noun, 

As : *My Dog, *ffer Dog ; Great, Small, Brown, 

In place of Nouns do Pronouns stand, 

As : I, You, He, would kiss her hand. 

Verbs speak of actions being done. 

As : Eat, Drink, Speak, Sleep, Kiss, Sigh, Stun, 

How things are done sly Adverbs tell. 

As : Slovdy, Smoothly, Sweetly, Well, 

And Prepositions come before 

Their Nouns ; as : On, Behind the door. 

Conjunctions join two words together, 

As : Man and Woman, Wind or Weather. 

But Interjections show surprise. 

As : Ah, how pretty ! Oh, what eyes ! 

The whole are termed nine parts of speech, 

Which all should learn if France they'd reach. 



• My and Her in the English language art Pron«unx^ Via xtv 
French thiy are Adjectives. (See p. 3^"^ 



6 Introduction. 

The very best reading-book is either a French Bible or 
Prayer Book (Protestant and Catholic versions may be 
purchased cheaply). The quotations in such are very 
familiar, and the language pure ; so that by the frequent 
use of the sentences and prayers, they become indelibly 
impressed on the memory. 

The examples in this Grammar have been extracted 
from noted French authors. 

No one need be under the impression that French is 
difficult to learn : if students will thoughtfully and care- 
fully peruse my grammar they will be sure to find 
instruction and recreation combined, bearing in mind 
always, that no beaten track has been followed, but that 
comicality and originality are considerably mixed up with 
utility and reality. E. J. Drury. 




Un neuveau jeu de cartes, le j'eu de beautes ,- qui gognt t 
A new game of cards, the Game of Beauties ; who wins ? 

C/tu main remplie de beautes est sHre de gagner : a hand- 
full of beauties (or court cards) is sure to win. 

J'aimerais mieux voir entrer chez mot une jolie femme, 
qu'un vilain criancier — I would like better to see (to) 
entez my home a. pretty woman than an ugly creditor. 




Un salut a rAngiaise, a salute (according) to the English ; or, donner 
un pied de nez, to give a foot of nose. 



FRENCH GRAMMAR. 

The French language consists of twenty-five letters, pro- 
nounced thus : Ah^ Bay, Say, Day, A, Eff, ZJiay, Ahsh, 
E, Zhee, Kah, Ell, Emm, Enn, O, Pay, Keu, Air, S, 
Tay, Eu, Fay, Eexe, Yee, Zed, 

Vowels are A, E, I, O, U, V, pronounced Ak, A, E, 
O, Eu, Yee. 

There are but two Genders, Masculine and Feminine. 
Parts of Speech are Article, Noun, Adjective, Pronoun, 
Verb, Adverb, Preposition, Conjunction, Interjection ; the 
first five are declinable, the remaining four do not alter. 

ARTICLES. 

ARTICLES DISTINGUISH NOUNS. 

1st is the Definite : le, for masculine, la, feminine, 
singular; les, plural, for both genders, meaning the; 
as, le p^re, the father; la m^re, the mother; les enfants, 
the children. 

2nd is the Indefinite: un, masculine; une, feminine, 
meaning a or an ; as, un homme, a man ; une femme, 
a woman. 

3rd, Partitive : du, masculine, de la, feminine, singji- 
lar; and des, plural; meaning sortie m\N\& tsSvTa>a5L>N^> 
and any in the • Interrogative aiid ^e%^V\N^% Au ^^>xw^ 
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some bread ; de la viande, some meat ; des enfants, some 
children. 

4th, Contractive : being a contraction of the Definite 
Article, and the Preposition de or d; such as, du for de le^ 
singular ; and des for de iesy plural ; meaning, of^ ox from 
the; au, for d le, singular; aux, for d ies, plural; mean- 
ing to, or at the; as, Avez-vous coup^ du pain (not, de le 
pain), have you cut of the bread? Avez-vous mangd 
des noix ? (not, de les noix), have you eaten of the nuts ? 
j'ai donnd mon pain au gargon (not, d le gargon), I have 
given my bread to the boy; j'ai donn^ des ordres aux 
domestiques (and not, d les domestiques), I have given 
orders to the servants. 

Mem. — The Partitive Article is so termedftecause it 
denotes fractionally : some or any^ portion^ piece^ bit of 
an)rthing ; affirmatively : il a du pain, de la viande, et de 
/'argent ; he has some bread, some meat, ^nd some money, 
in the singular sense ; and, il a des fils, des filles, et des 
amis : he has some sons, some daughters, and some friends, 
in the plural. Interrogatively : a-t-il du pain, dela viande, 
ou de /'argent? has he any bread, any meat, or any 
money ? — singular : a-t-il des amis ? — ^has he any friends ? 
plural : or, Avez-vous donn^ des ordres ? have you given 
any orders (to the servants) ? In a Negative sense, de or 
d' is made use of in place of the Article; as, il n'a pas de 
pain, de viande, de pommes de terre, ou Sargent ; he has 
not any bread, any meat, any potatoes, or any money. 

Some is always expressed in French before each Noun, 
whereas in English it is more frequently understood. 

Le and la become V (apostrophe) before a singular 
noun commencing with a vowel or silent h ; also instead 
of dUy or de la^ de V is made use of; and for au or d la^ 
a r ; the reason for these alterations is, that two vowels 
coming together cannot be properly pronounced, thus the 
Article's vowel gives way before the Noun's vowel, as: V en- 
fant^ the child ; Vhomme^ the man ; de Veau^ of the water ; 
de r horizon^ of the horizon ; d Vabime^ to the abyss ; d 
Vhdpital^ to the hospital, masculine; feminine, Voreille^ 
the ear ; de Vdme^ of the soul ; d Vhospitalitk^ to the hos- 




in an Amusing Point of View. 

Articles precede and can 
only be used with Nouns; con- 
trary to the English language 
they are always repeated, 
no matter how many times 
they may appear in a sen- 
tence; as, 

Le repos da pire etdtla m^e fiit 
trouble par Us cris des enlants. Thf 
repose of the father and o/ thi mother 
was troubled by ike cries of the chil- 

Mem. — The Preposition de must not be mistaken for 
the Article; it has not a fractional meaning, but it has a 
general sense of some in a quantity ; and is also made use 
of when an Adjective o{ quality precedes a Noun instead 
of the Article ; as : 

II y a air tons manages, mais il n'y en a point de d^icieux. There 
are icmr ,f£ui/ marriages, but there are not any c/^ delicious. 

Wi, dc ban paio, de bonne viande, et de tons amis ; he has some 
^mif bread, setae good meat, and some good it\txA&. 

De or d' only, is made use of, irrespective of gender 
and number of the Noun, in the sense of some or 
any. 

Again : the Preposition de is frequently used before 
Nouns and Verbs, but in a different sense ; for further 
particulars see page 64. 

De is also used instead ol the Article, i^/ir Adverbs 
of quantity ; assez, enough ; beaucoup, many, much ; 
eombieni how many, how much? mains, less ; pat, little ; 
plus, more ; as, j'ai assez de pain ; combien de pain avez- 
vous ? I have enough of bread j h<rw much of bread have 
you? 

NOUNS. 
Noun is the name of anything : Father, Mother, Love, 
Baby, Air, Cradle, Frying-Pan, Spirit, Napkin, &c., such 
are tenned Common Nouns. Each one requires an 
Article, or Pronoun-Adjective, to avd. Aaii'OT.s^Ei^, i-e-Vs 
show the genders, numbers, an4 case.^ ^J^vcas^ tta^eaB*.*!- 
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many times in a sentence), as, La vanitd, la honte, et le 
temperament font souvent la valeur des hommes, et la 
vertu des femmes. The vanity, the shame, and the tem- 
perament make often the bravery of some men, and the 
virtue of some women. Should a Noun appear without an 
Article, &c., it will be found to have an Adjective or Ad- 
verbial sense, though poets do not always repeat them, so 
as to keep to metre. An Adjective will sometimes ap- 
pear between them; as, \2ijolie femme, the 
^u/i.v^^ pretty woman; les sept enfants, the seven 
•^LilCsLJl children. Proper Nouns, such as Names of 
Individuals, Rivers, Countries, may require the Article or 
not, according to custom; but practice, by perusing 
French books or newspapers, is the best method for such 
knowledge. 

Nouns are declined into the Nominative y Genitive^ Da- 
tive, and Accusative Cases, singular and plural, as follows ; 
the Nominative and the Accusative are spelt alike : — 

MASCULINE. PLURAL. 

Nom. le pere, the father. les peres, the fathers. 

Gen. du p^re, of the father. des p^res, of the fathers. 
Dat. auplre, to the father. auxpereSy to the fathers. 

Nom. Phomme, the man. les hommes, the men. 

Gen. de Vhomme, of the man. des hommes, of the men. 
Dat. h Phomme, to the man. aux hommes, to the men. 

FEMININE. PLURAL. 

Nom. la mkre, the mother. les meres, the mothers. 

Gen. de la mere, of the mother, des meres, of the mothers. 
Dat. d la mire, to the mother, aux mires, to the mothers. 

Nom. r&me, the soul. les dmes, the souls. 

Gen. de V&me, of the soul. des dmes, of the souls. 
Dat. d rdme, to the soul. aux dmes, to the souls. 

Note. — Vhomme, masculine, and V&me, feminine Nouns, are 
declined with the same article in the singular, i. e,y with apostrophe 
(*) ; it is as before stated, the Article loses its own vowel before the 
Noun's vowel or silent H. Two vowels cannot go together without 
offending the ear. 

Any Noun beginning with a consonant, or H aspirate, 
2s declined \^<tplre and nilre. 



in an Amusing Point of View. 1 1 

GENDERS. 

The gender of French Nouns always has been an in- 
comprehensible affair, and thought most difficult to learn. 
Why an inanimate object should be classified with Man 
and Woman is a puzzle to most students ; in reality there 
is not any difficulty, for a thoughtful, steady mind is the 
eniy desideratum. To those who ate desirous of learning 
the gender of a Noun whilst reading a French book I 
would say, thoroughly learn and clearly understand the 
Articles and Prottomindl- Adjectives, which alone can decline 
Nouns. In this example, " De la main, a la bouche se 
perd souvent la soupe," from the hand to the mouth, 
loses itself often tke soup ; there are three cases of the 
feminine Article, de la, d la, la, therefore the Nouns 
which follow SK feminine. "L'estomac (m) estle tom- 
beau (m) de la vie" (f). The stomach is CA^tomb of the 
life, " Quand le vin (m) entre, la raison (f) sort." When 
the wine enters, the reason goes out. Mon chien (m), my 
dog ; sa femme (f), his wife. 

In correspondence it will be most important, because 
it would be downright stupid to write him for her, or her 
for him, whether in English or French. 




La politesse (f) de /'espril (m) consiste k penser et It laire de* 
dioses honnftes et dtflicates. Tht politeQes& of the 'mvrA »«£A?^&^» 
think (in thinking) and to do tin doing! at tB.Ki^\«nveW,aii&&^i>K»*- 
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In the last sentence a masculine Noun is making use 
of an Article, the same as it would had it been feminine. 
My reader must note that it commences with a vowei, 
as before spoken of; in such a case, only its termination 
or the dictionary, can settle the point of its gender. 

GENDERS BY SIGNIFICATIONS AND TERMINATIONS. 

Genders may be known by their significations and ter- 
minations: every Noun which designates man is mascu- 
line, except une sentinelle and une vedette; and almost all 
relating to woman are feminine. It is the same in animal 
life, which has its distinct name for masculine and femi- 
nine, with some few exceptions and where it is not 
specially defined, as in small birds, insects, and fish; 
for instance, la souris (the mouse) takes the feminine 
article (see page 15 for the masculine and feminine excep- 
tions) ; there is another Noun, ie souris (the smile), which 
is masculine ; icho is masculine (but EchOy a nymph, is 
feminine). 

GENDERS BY CLASSIFICATION. 

The following are masculine: Days of the Week; 
Months of Year ; Names of Seasons (Autumn is of both) ; 
ail kinds of Metals; Colours; Trees and Shrubs , with 
eight exceptions; Names oi Decimals, such as MHre, LitrCy 
Gramme, &c. ; Cardinal Points ; Winds ; Most profes- 
sional names. Author, Painter, Professor, Witness, Sub- 
scriber, &c., &c. ; although these words may represent 
women yet the masculine article is made use of; as : — 

Madame de Stael est un auteur c^l^bre. Madame de Stael is an 
author celebrated. Mme. Walker est un medecin tr^s-comiu. Mrs. 
Walker is a doctor well known. 

Again, such Nouns as may be derived from Adjectives 
and VerlDS are Masculine : le bon, the good ; le blanc, the 
white ; le dormir, the sleep ; le boire, the drink ; these are 
termed Accidental Nouns. Numbers are masculine when 
used like Nouns; as, the sixth, the hundredth. The student 
will perceive clearly that these classifications absorb a 
large number of Nouns, leaving terminations out of the 
question. 
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GENDERS BY TERMINATION. 

Let the student bear in mind that the majority of mas- 
culine Nouns terminate with a Consonant, whilst those of 
iht feminine chiefly end with the letter e; this is cha- 
racteristic of the French ; but out of 25 letters in the 
Alphabet there are eleven which denote masculine without 
exception, say, b, c, d, g, h, k, l, p, q, y, z; there are 
two, J and v, which never terminate Nouns, so we are 
reduced to 12 letters, and out of these there are eighty 
A, I, o, u, F, M, s, T, which are masculine, with fifty four 
exceptions only (see below). We have now only 4 
letters, e, n, r, x, and will take first the letter x, which is 
masculine, but there are 9 feminine exceptions (see below). 
The letter r, is masculine, excepting 7 named below, and 
69 others ending in eur, as lafieur, the flower ; la douleur^ 
the grief, &c. n is masculine, excepting 7 (named below) 
and 1,200 endings in ion, as, la nation, and 41 in son 
preceded by a vowel, as la maison, the house ; thus one 
single letter, e, appears to be the problem to solve, and 
through which so much difficulty has been thrown into 
French Genders. 

Feminine exceptions. A, aqua-tinta, camarilla, diva, fentasia, 
guerilla, mazurka, polka, prima-donna, razia, redowa, s^pia, varso- 
viana, smala, tombola, villa, veranda, i, apr^s-midi, foi, fourmi, 
houri, loi, merci, parol, o, Echo {a nymph), sapho, virago, u, eau, 
bru, glu, peau, tribu, vertu. F, clef, esquif, nef, soif. M, faim. s, 
brebis, fois, iris, oasis, souris (mouse), v^pres, vis. T, dent, dot, 
for^t, gent (tube), hart, jument, nuit, part, plupart, quote-part. N, 
fa9on, fin, fanchon, le9on, main, nomain, ran9on, 1,200 in ion and 
41 in son. X, chaux, croix, faux, noix, paix, perdrix, poix, toux, 
voix. R, chair, cour, fleur, mer, soeur, tour, cuiller, and 69 abstract 
nouns, ending in eur^ 

Feminine trees are, aubepine, bourdaine, ^b^ne, ^pine, ronce, 
viome, vigne, yeuse. 

Take away from the letter e such Nouns as are of the 
two genders — say, un page, a boy page ; une page (of a 
book); and those which I have before named as being 
classified : homme, man ; &ne, he ass ; aune, alder-tree, &c., 
therefore those which we shall have remaining cannot be 
so very difficult to remember or find out ; custom or the. 
dictionary, of course, will settle tho^^^omVs^^^Sj^'a.SKJi^.^^- 
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termination to master them. The 6, accented (when not 
preceded by the letter /) as in cafk^ is masculine, with four 
feminine exceptions only — viz., amitiky inimitik^ moitie, 
pitik ; but all nouns ending with t6 are feminine, with the 
fifteen following exceptions : arrHk^ apartt^ binedicitS, 
conithy comitiy cdtk^ deputty doigte^ kartS^ kky jetS, pdti, pri- 
dpitiy traitky veloutL There are 2,000 or more nouns 
ending with e mute which are masculine; but they are 
mostly classified, and the following e mute endings are 
masculine (with but few exceptions), as, abej age^ asme, aphe, 
aire, amme, aume^ ane^ ime, erme, itre^ He, isme, iste^ ogue^ 
oire, ore. There are also fifty-six masculine nouns ending 
with ille. 

The best plan will be for the student to regard every 
letter in the alphabet, excepting e, n, r, as of the masculine 
gender ; then to consider whether any of them are amongst 
those very few feminine exceptions named, or of the femi- 
nine gender as regards animal life. 

Feminine Nouns are known mostly by their termi- 
nations. E mute speaks for some 6,000 feminine nouns, 
whilst t6 shows more than 500, as labontk ; thus the letter 
e must be taken as the first sign of the feminine gender ; 
yet, by reason of there being so large a number as 2,000 
or more masculine e mute endings, the question must be 
asked, Will it classify or not ? Because aune (alder-tree) 
ends with ^, it does not follow that it is feminine. No ; it 
will classify with trees, therefore it is a masculine noun ; 
there is another aune (a measure), which is feminine. 
There are only seven feminine endings in age^ as, am- 
bagesy cage, image, page, plage, rage, saxifrage. 

The only feminine consonants of importance are n and 

R. Almost all nouns ending with ion and son are 

feminine, as, la maison, the house ; la nation, the nation. 

So are abstract Nouns ending in Eur, as, valeur, douceur, 

ferveur, &c., excepting bonheur, heur, honneur, labeur^ 

malheur, which are masculine. 

Etre adonnd h la boisson. To be addicted to the drink. 

There are some which represent at once the male and female, 
of which the following always require the masculine article : — 
^aJ^gr, beaver, beetle, blackbird, buffalo, bullfinch, butterfly, calf^ 
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camel, chaffinch, cockchafer, crocodile, cuckoo, drone, elephant, ferret, 
gadfly, gnat, goldfinch, haddock, heathcock, hedgehog, heron, herring, 
hornet, jay, kid, lamb, leopard, lizard, lobster, louse, mackerel, night' 
ingcde, parrot, pelican, pigeon, pike, plover, raven, rat, redbreast^ 
reindeer, rhinoceros, roach, salmon, serpent, shark, sheep, silkworm, 
smelt, snail, sparrow, sparrow-hawk, squirrel, sturgeon, swan, toad, 
turbot, turkey, vulture, whiting, worm, wren, young partridge. 

The following take the feminine article as for both genders, viz. : 
ant, bat, bee, bleak, bug, caterpillar, cod, crow, crayfish, eel, flea, 
frog, fly, goose, giraffe, guinea-fowl, grasshopper, hyena, landrail, 
lark, leech, linnet, magpie, mole, moth, mouse, mussel, opossum, 
ostrich, owl, oyster, panther, pole-cat, perch, quail, sardine, shad, 
shrimp, sole, spider, stork, swallow, snipe, skate, snake,tench, tomtit, 
thrush, turtle-dove, turtle, trout, viper, water-fowl, wasp, whale, 
woodcock, wectseL 

The preceding remarks, I am inclined to think, will 
have made my theory of the genders pretty clear and easy ; 
the practice remains with the student himself, who, whilst 
walking the streets, should try to connect different nouns 
and their proper articles together. By such means he will 
become accustomed to do so with most objects as they 
come before him; it will keep his "mind active, from 
mischief free." 

There is a capital work on French genders, published by Relfe 
Brothers, called "The Philological French Primer;" it is cheap 
and useful. There is another published by AUman, price 6d,, which, 
for originality, beats all and everything I have ever seen ; it is by 
Professor Fairchild. 

There are quite a 
number of nouns 
spelt the same, but 
with different mean- 
ings. We have the 
same thing in Eng- 
lish : take the word 
**muff," for instance. 

Aide (m) a person 
who assists, aide (0 
assistance ; livre (m) 
book, and livre (f) a 
weight ; and so on. Nothing but custom and the dvc- 
tionary can settle such points. Lt pagt d^ dames., 'v^^ 
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page of the ladies, or Cupid's footman, is masculine, but 
thtpageofa book 'm feminine {la page). 

Ze mode, C-tr? mood; /o mode, W^ fashion; lehaxhtyihe 
barb (Arab horse) ; ia barbe, the beard. 

Curious distinctions: amour, love, is 
masculine, both singular and plural, in a 
parental sense, love of riches and the 
' worid. In the idea of "love of one sex 
for another," it is masculine in the singular 
d feminine in the plural, as, un violent 
amour, a violent love ; de foller amourj, 
mad loves. Dilice and argue follow the 
same rule. 

Couple, in the sense of two eggs or a pair 
of fowls is feminine ; but as a couple of 
lovers or two friends it is masculine: une couple de poukis, 
a couple of fowls; un heweux couple tPamanis, a happy 
couple of lovers ; un couple fidile, a couple faithful ; un 
couple de fripons, a couple of rogues; enfant, child, is 
masculine for a boy, feminine for a girl ; in the plural it 
is masculine only, whether boys or girls; as, tous mes en- 
fants, all Toy children. 

Lb jalousie nalt toujoursavec /'amour, mais 
die ne meurt pa.s toujours avK tui. (The) 
jealousy is born always with (Ihe) love, but she 
(jealousy) dies not always with him (love). 

U plaisir de Hamour (m) est d'llri aimi. 
The pleasure of the love is to be loved. 

L'amour (m), tout acr^able qu'i/ est, platt 
encore plus par les mani^res doTit i7se montre. 

(The) love, all agreeable as he is, pleas" 
Etill more by the manners in which he himsi 

L'amour (m) apr^ la colore est plus agr^- 
able. (The) love after anger is more agree- 
able. 

PLURAL OF NOUNS. 

The Plural of Nouns is very easy to remember when 
it is once properly understood, following one rule or an- 
other with but few exceptions. Tlie general rule is that 
of adding s to the singular of both masculine and femi- 
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nine ; as, le pfere, les p^rer, the fatheri ; la mfere. Us mferei, 
the mothers; une jambe, iito jambej.legj; unc ie.vame,des 
femmej, w 




The Article, of course, must always »gree with Ihe Noun. 

Other rules, with their exceptions, are as follows ;- 

Faites done attention, Henrietle, ^j? ^-v vfg;= =^-. - - 

on voit vosjamia I Make then at- 
tention, Henrietta, people ^etyour 
kgs! Oh, Marie! janesepeut 
pasl Oh, Maiy, that itself cannot 
be 1 Je vous dis que si ! I you say ^ 
that yes I Mais non, Marie, puisque ^ 
j'ai dis ias! But no, Mary, seeing ^r 
that I have i^me slockitigs. 

Rule I. Those ending with J 
S, X, Z remain so in ' 
plural, as, le bas,/M^aj, stock- ■ 
ingj; la voix, /« vaix, the voicer; le nez, les nez, the 
nosei, &c. 

2nd. Those terminating in au and eu take ;tr, as, le 
tableau, les tableaux, the picturej; le cheveu, les cheveux, 
the hairj, &c. Exception — landau makes landaus. 

3rd. Those endings in ou, as clou, clous, nailr, follow the 
general rule, excepting the seven herewith, which take x : 
bijou, x,\&ii€is; owiW>K, :e, pebblej; genou,x,\a^ts;choux, 
cabbagej; hibaux, owls ; joujoux, Xoys;poux, lice. 

4th. Al makes aux, as, cheval, chevaux, horsei, &c., 
excepting these following, which take s : aval, avals ; bal, 
bals ; ca), cols; cantal, cantals ; chacal, s; camaval, s; 
nopal, J," pal, j; r^gal, ly serval, j, 

5th. Ail takes s — gouvemails, rudderj, &c. Excep- 
tions are, bail, baux, leasej ; corail, coraux, coralj ; ^majl, 
^/«(7iMr, enameLr; soupirail, rci^jyajw:, ventholeJ ; travail, 
travaux, workj; ventail, ventaux, folding-doorj ; vitrail, 
vitraux, window-glassw. 

. 6th. Travail has two plurals — ist, travails, referring to 
the reports of the works of the head of a government de- 
partmeot, also a kind of machine in which reslive, Wstsrs. 
are placed whilst being shod-, aud, tra-uawx V'^or'fes^, 
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relating to general everyday work, as, Nos grands travaux 
deviennent doux quands ils sent recompenses. Oui hard 

works become sweet when they are remunerated. 

7th. Bilaii, cattle, has no regular plural, but Besttaux 
is used. 

8th. Ail, garlic, makes ails or aulx, but the latter is 
most frequently used. 

del, ail, dieul, have two plurals, del makes ciels when 
it is the top of a bedstead (tester), roof of houses, in 
pictures, or geographically ; as, L'ltalie est sous un des 
plus beaux ails de I'Europe. (The) Italy is under one of 
the finest skies of Europe. In scriptural sense it writes 
cicux : les cieux anooncent la gloire de Dieu, the heavens 
announce the glory of God ; la ros^e du del, the dew of 
heaven. 

€Eil makes ceils in mils-de-bmuf, bulls'-eyes (glass), les 
aiU-de-ckat, cats'-eyes (precious slone) ; in other cases it 
makes yeux, as, \t%yeux noirs, the eyes black; \ti,yeux 
vife, the eyes sharp; \^'& yeux baiss^s, the ^es downcast; 
also for the air-holes in breads cheese, s.xiAfai/y bubbles in 
soup; les _v«ia:du pain, the f^« of the bread; les_>'«M:du 
fromage, et \esyeux du bouillon, of the cheese and of the 
soup. The French illustrate the eyes of the cheese ; but 
they do not illustrate the eyes of the maggot in the cheese, 
which would be a curiosity to look at. 

C'est ;a qui doit £lre pr&;ieux, un re- 
gard comme ;a, Ssiie les doux ytux k 
quelqu'un. It is that which must be 
precious, 3. regard like Ihal, to make the 
sweet (or loving, amorous) eyes to any 

II a les ymx plus grands que le 
ventre. He has (Ikt) eyes bigger than 
the stomach [the is used instead of his, 
her, or my, when speaking of portions of 
the body and where the person is clearly 
deiioed). * 

// a mal i /d t£te. ^f has bad at M^ 
head, and not sa tlti (his head) ; but 
otherwise, Sa lete lui fait mal. Hii 
head him makes hurt. 

^a^k/ makes aieuls when referring to great-grandfather 
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or great-grandmother on the father or mother's side, and 
aieux for ancestors. 

The French do not seem to have settled the question of eyes ; some 
grammarians insist that yeux refer only to the organ of sight, there- 
fore all other eyes should be ceils ; this would be easier for students, 
no doubt, but I have followed Messrs. Noel and Chapsal. After 
all, these words, excepting \}ii^ human organ, are mere "idiomatic 
words." 

"Changer son cheval borgne pour un aveugle.'* To 
change his horse one-eyed for one blind, means changing 
for the worst. 

" Brider son cheval par la queue.'' " Bridle his horse 
by the tail,'' means beginning where one should end. 
" Monter sur ses grands chevaux^ ** Mount on his big 
horsesj* means " fly into a passion," or trying " to get the 
upper hand," see the "Times" newspaper. May 9th, 
1878: "We turn to Hawarden, and we hear of nothing 
but language full of fire and fury ; the language in which 
he indulges in is derived from a political vocabulary 
which has been of late years extinct." 

" Chaque cheveu fait son ombre." " Each hair makes 
its own shadow," said of men of small stature who strut 
about like bantam cocks ^ talking big talk and imagining they 
are working hard. Une belle chevelure^ 
a fine head of hair La chevelure k 
la mode de 1852, the head-dress to the 
fashion of 1852. 

CheveuXy boucleSf chevelure, each refer to 
the human hair, male or female. Pas 
de cheveux^ no hair (or hairs). " On tire 
plus de choses avec un cheveu de femme 
qu'avec six chevaux bien vigoureux" — "One draws more 
of things with a hair of woman than with six horses very 
strong," meaning that woman's aid is of great assistance 
at times; they have the means of fascination which is 
denied to the poor man, hence the saying, " Un cheveu 
de ce qu'on aime tire plus que quatre boeufs " — ^^A hair of 
that (her) which one loves draws more than foiix Vi\^<^0«w^V 
Chcveux postiches, false hairs (pi Yvaix^* 
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Le poil du chcva], the hair of the horse ; poil par pU, 
hair by hair. Les poils du menton et des tevres forment 
la barbe — The hairs of the chin and lips form the beard, 
(Fonnerly, moustache (f) meant whisker, and was applied 
as a "slang word " to a well- whiskered and bearded man, 
as "old moustache "), vieilU moustache, old soldier. 

Le barbe (arab horse) is masculine; 
la barbe (the beard) is feminine. Les 
favoris, the whiskers; ducks of whis- 
kers, or the favourites of the ladies, 
also is masculine, taking its name from 
favori, a favourite. £ar6esaiso means 
whiskers of the cat, feathers of a quill. 

Until the year 1856 neither beards nor 
moustaches were worn in England, except by 
cavalry regiments. Any civilian or foreigner 
wearing such was looked upon with sus- 
picion, and called after in the streets hy naughty boys. Afler the 
Crimean war the foot r^ments were also permilted to grow the 
moustache, although they weie forced to shave off the beard grown 
during the war. The Court of Directors of the Bank of England 
also issued a notice to the effect that, " their clerks should refrain 
from wearing the moustache during Busintss Hours." 

Mem. — Should the student ever visit France let him bear in mind 
the difference between cheveux, hair, and charaux, horses, or it 
might cause a slight confusion in a barber's shop. Their signboard 
generally says : " i" t'sn coupe lei iheviux" 

Jamais grand nes n'a git^ beau visage — Never big nose 
(not) has spoilt fine face (or, dis- 
figured a fine countenance), Rien 
n'est beau comme un net remain; 
nothing is fine (so fine) as a tiose 
Roman. Ceux qui manquent de 
nez ne peuvent Stre ^lus aux dignit^s 
monastiques ; those who fail <^ noses 
(without a nose) cannot (to) be 
elected to the appointments mo- 
nastic (one of the Papal laws, hence 
the proverb), " II faut avoir du nez 
pour ttie papt; " it is necessary to 
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have of nose for to be Pope (no one without a nose can 
be elected Pope). 

There cannot be any doubt as to the beauty of the Roman nose, 
which after all must be the Israelitish one ; for the wise Solomon 
(who spake 500 years before Rome was founded or thought of) has 
compared its beauty in his Song of Songs, "to the Tower of 
Lebanon, which looketh towards Damascus." 

Mettre son nez dans les affaires des autres. To thrust his nose into 
the affairs of others. II a le nez rouge. He has the nose red. Nez 
^ neZf nose to nose, means " face to face " idiomatically. 

Quantity is shown by what are termed collective 
Nouns, expressing totality ^ or partiality: le peuple^ the 
people; la foule, the crowd, illustrate the former as a 
whole, in which case the Noun is preceded by Z?, la, les, 
ce, cette, mon, &c., with a Verb in the singular; the latter 
expresses only a portion of the whole, as unefoule, a crowd, 
une quantity, preceded by un or une with a Verb in the 
singular or the plural, according to the predominating 
word^s requirement. 

La troupe de soldats _/^/ vaincue — T%e troop of soldiers was con- 
quered. Une troupe de nymphes nageaient en foule derri^re lechar ; 
a troop of nymphs {fhey) sivam in crowd behind the car. The reason 
is, that the troop was conquered (not the soldiers) ;. and the nymphs 
they swam, not a troop nor crowd. 

La famille est partie. The family is gone. 

Compound Nouns are two words. Noun and Noun, or 
Noun and Adjective: the plural is shown in both; as, un 
chou-fleur, des choux-fieurs, cauliflower, s ; but when a Pre- 
position goes between, the former only takes the plural ; 
as, une pomme de terre, des pommes de terre (apples of 
the earth), potatoes ; un chef-d'oeuvre, des chefs-d'ceMwxt, 
masterpiece, s. 

Accents will alter the meaning of Nouns, or will dis- 
tinguish Nouns from words which are otherwise the same : 
tdche^ work ; tache, spot of dirt ; picher, to sin ; pkher, to 
fish; mUr^ ripe, mur, a wall; rkpondre, to reply; re- 
pondre, to lay again; dk, thimble; de, of; Id,, there; la, 
the ; i, to ; a, has ; sHr, certain ; sur, on \ oxi^ v^iss^ \ 
ou, or. 
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pechent contre la loi en pechant dans des eanx 
against the law in fishing in (some) waters private. 



ADJECTIVES. 



An Adjective gives expression to or modifies a Noun; 
as, good describes the wife, or blue the sky. It has not 
any gender of its own, but it agrees in gender and number 
with the Nouns it refers to ; as, le^cwpfere, the ^wi? father; 
la bonne mfere, the good mother; les bans pferes, the good 
fathers; les bonnes m^res, the ^iwi/ mothers. 

French Adjectives differ from the English in that they 
more frequently foll<rm than precede their Nouns. Those 
which do precede are few in number, chiefly words of 
one syllable, but they are the most frequent in use ; such 
are (masculine), bon, good ; beau, fine; mauvah, bad;^rwj, 
big;_;'n/«f, young;/i7//i pretty; mkchant, wicked; meilleur, 
better ;/rf/V, little; vteux, old; also a// numerals. There 
are some which may either precede or follow, in such 
cases their significations differ; as, un brave homme, an 
upright man; un homme brave, a man courageous; un 
honnUe homme, an honest or good man ; un homme hon- 
nHe, a man polite ; un pauvre homme, a poor (spirited) 
man, or of mean capacity ; un homme pauvre, a man poor 
(in fortune) ; un grand homme, a great man ; un homme 
grand, a man tall; le galant homme, the honourable man ; 
un homme galant, a man courteous ; une femme ffilante, 
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a woman coquette; un cher pfere, a ^^r father; un livre 
cher^ a book dear (costly) ; une belle femme, a beautiful or 
fine woman. 

La plupart des honnStes femmes sont des tr^sors. The greater 
part of good women are (some) treasures. 

Un homme riche n'est jamais vietix ou laid aux yenx d'une jeune 
fille. A man rich is never old or ugly to the eyes of a. maid. 

Un hontiHe homme peut ^tre amoureux comme un fou, mais pas 
comme un sot. An honesty or good^ man may be loving as a fool, 
but not as a silly or stupid, 

Une vieille jeune fille, an old young girl, means "an old maid." 
Un vieux gar9on, an old boy, bachelor. 

Numerals always precede their nouns ; as, le quatrilme 
jour, \ht fourth day. 




Signboard of a restaurant in France: "Aux quatre 
chiens, oli Ton boit et mange bien." At ^^ four dogs, 
where people drink and eat well 

There is another curious signboard to a cabaret in 
France. The words are "Aux trois lapins," ^^ At the 
three rabbits," and indeed there are 3 of them, each of 
which has 2 ears, yet amongst the 3 rabbits there are 
only 3 ears — decipher it who can? 

When Adjectives do precede, they usually go between 
the Article and Noun. Exceptions — tout le monde, all 
the world (or everybody); tout le pain, all the bread; 
tous les enfants, all the children ; toutes les femmes, all the 
women. 

Tout (all) is sometimes Adjective and sometimes Ad- 
verb. As Adjective it implies totality y but it may precede 
an Adjective, Participle, or Adverb, in which sense it will 
be Adverb ; as, tout jolie qu'elle est, all ig^x^Vc^ j^^ ^^^Ss»\ 
excepting when it precedes H aspitaX.^^^xJsv^^^'^^s^^'s.'^^ 
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feminine, as toute hardie. Tout, Adjective, masculine, 
singular, makes tous, plural, and toutes, feminine plural. 

La folie nous suit dans tous les temps de la vie — (The) 
folly us follows in all the periods of (the) life. L'esp6^nce, 
toute trompeuse qu'elle est, r^conforte I'homme — (The) 
hope, a// deceitful that she is, comforts (the) man. A ventre 
affam^ tout est bon — To the stomach hungry atl is good. 
Uneclefd'or ouvre /cw/wsortesdesemires— Akey of gold 
opens all sorts of locks. En mariage la langue forrae un 
ncEud que toutes les dents de la bouchene peuvent d^faire 
dans la suite — " In marriage, the tongue fonns a knot 
which all the teeth of the mouth cannot undo in the 
following" (or afterwards). 

GENDERS OF ADJECTIVES. 

Jn Gender, Adjectives must agree with the Nouns which 
they modify ; there is not any difficulty : every feminine 
Adjective ends with an e mute; therefore, t\it first a-nA 
general rule is the adding e mute to the masculine, as, grand, 
grande, great ; joli, j'olie, pretty. When an Adjective al- 
ready terminates in e mute, masculine, it does not change 
in the feminine; as, brave, brave; sage, wise; Jenne, 
young; aimable, fidile, &c., which are the same for both 
genders ; as, un j'eurte homme, a young man ; une Jeune 
femme, a young woman. 

La. jtuiu fWe 




I'ot^ent. The 
j'BHB^ manwho ^ 
himeelf marries 
for money. 

femme aimaile. A ma 




1 HUSBAND, SIR. 
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2nd. For Adjectives which terminate in er^ masculine, 
a grave accent (') is placed over the e before the r when 
adding the e mute (fox feminine) ; as, altier, altihe, haughty ; 
fer, fi^re, proud. 

3rd. Those ending in gu, a trdma (diaeresis, ** ) is put 
over the e feminine ; as, aigu, aigue, acute ; ambigu, am- 
bigui^ ambiguous. 

4th. The endings" in el^ eil, en^ on, et, masculine, have 
their final consonants doubled before adding e mute \ as, 
crueiy cruelle ; bon, bonne ; pareil, pareille ; net, nette ; 
mtiet, muette ; anden, ancienne. The six following, ter- 
minating with et, and in their compounds, are in the 
present day used with a grave accent on the e which pre- 
cedes the t, in place of doubling the final consonant, as, 
complet, compl^/^; concret, concr^/^; discret, discr^/^j /«- 
quiet, inqui^/^; replet, repl^/^; secret, secrete, 

5th. The masculines bas, low; be/lot, pretty; Spais, 
thick ; exprh, express ; gentil, genteel ; gras, fat ; gros, 
big ; las, weary ; nul, none ; profh, professed ; sot, silly; 
vieillot, oldish, also double their last consonant ; as, basj^, 
bellot/<?, dpaisj^, expresj^, gentil/?, gras^^, grosj^, las^^, nulZf, 
profe&f^, sot/^, vieillot/^. 

6th. Beau^ fine ; fou, foolish ; nouveau, new'; mou^ soft ; 
vieux, old, make bel/^?, io\le, nouvel/?, mol/^?, vieil/?, be- 
cause in the masculine before a vowel or H mute they 
write bel, fol, nouvel, mol, vieil, Jumeau, twin, makes 
jume//<?. 

7 th. Those terminations in / change into ve : bref 
\yi\ve, brief; naif ivaiive, artless. 

8th. Endings in x change to se ; as, honteux, honteor^, 
shameful ; jaloux, jalou^^, jealous ; amoureux, amoureux^, 
loving; curieux, curieux^, curious. 

9th. Eur or teur, which come, ist, from a participle 
present, make their feminine in euse ; as, trompeur, 
trompeux^, deceitful ; menteur, menteof^, cheating, lying. 
Exceptions : exkcuteur, inventeur, perskcuteur, make exdcu- 
Xrice, inventnV^, pers^cutriV^ ; pkheur makes p^cher^y j^ ; 
enchanteur, enchsLnteresse ; vengeur,vengtresse. 2nd. Teur, 
which do not derive regularly from participles x^te.- 
sent, make their feminme in tT\c^\ ^-s*, (wcusateur^ 
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accusatnVtf; rfir/£j/«/r,d^lat«irf, informer; conducfeur, coti- 
dactrke. 

loth. Meilltur, better ; majeur, major ; piineur, minor, 
and those which end in irieur, masculine, accord with the 
general rule by taking e mute; as, meilleur^; majeure, 
mineur<, sup^rieur^, &c. 

nth. CAii^fl(K, nut-brown; i/w/cj, nimble; /a/, foppish, 
have not any feminine. 

i2th. The Adjectives, blanc, white; bittin, benign; 
caduc, decrepit ; coi, quiet ; franc, sincere ; frais, fresh ; 
favori, favourite; grec, Grecian; io»g, long; malin, ma- 
licious ; public, public ; sec, dry ; tiers, third ; turc, Turkish, 
make in the feminine, blanche, benigne, caduque, coite, 
francht, fraiche, favoriie, grecque, longue, maligne, publique, 
shhe, tierce, turque. 

Doux, sweet, makes douce; faux, false, makes /jajw. 

These exceptions may appear numerous and difficult, 
but such is not the case : I have arranged them so that 
there shall always be ready reference when doubt exists. 




Le billet doux. The letter J 






LE BILLET DOUK. 



II n'y a que !es persannes qui out de la 
fermete qui puissent avoir une virUable 
douceur ; celles qui paraissent donees n'ont 
d'ordinaire que de la faiblesse, qui se con- 
verlit aisement en aigreur. 

There are only (the) people who (Ihey) 
have (of the) firmness, who (ttiey) are able to 
have a veritable sweetness ; those who (they) 
appear m«« (only) have ordinarily (of) weak- 
ness, which itself changes easily to sourness. 

Un homme curieux. A man iti^uisitivf. 
Une femme curieusi. A woman inqiiisitivt. 

Curieuffcomme une portiere. Curious like 
a (porter's wife, or) landlady. 



When an Adjective qualifies several Nouns or Pronouns 
of different genders, it is placed in the plural masculine; 
as, Le mari et sa femme sont ignorants, the husband and 
his wife are ignorant. 

When two or more Adjectives refer to the one Noun 
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they usually follow, and with a conjunction ; as, une 
femme j'o/ie et coquette, a ^omaxi pretty and coquettish. 

An Adjective preceded by 11 est, // />, requires the 
Preposition de after it ; as, // est doux de mourir pour sa 
patrie, // is sweet for to die for his country. (This idea 
is purely French : the author thinks it is very kind indeed 
for the living friends to say so, but 
very much doubts whether the de- 
parted one thought so, unless he 
was tired of his life; he thinks 
qu^ii est bien plus doux de suivre 
Texemple de nos deux amis, that it 
is much more sweeter to follow 
the example of our two friends, les 
beaux valseurs, the nice waltzers.) ■=^)i 
" He that fights and runs away, will live to fight another 
day:' 

Plurals of Adjectives. — They follow the same rule 
as Nouns, chiefly by adding s to the masculine dmd feminine 
singular, as, bon, bons (m), bonne, bonnes (f); but al and 
au, making aux : brutal, brutaux ; beau, beaux, s and 
X do not change. 

Les beaux chevaux, ihefine horses ; de beaux cheveux, 
(some) fine hair (or hairs). 

" Contra distinctions in Adjectives and Nouns." 

Adjectives are sometimes used like Nouns, with an Ar- 
ticle and s for the plural, in which case they are always 
masculine ; as, le bon, les bons. Le bien commence est k 
moitid fait. The well commenced is half finished. On the 
contrary they are at times msidefrom Nouns, in such 
cases no article will be required. 

Quand on a des filles on est tpujours berger. When one has 
daughters one is always shepherd. 

Not a Shepherd, but qualified for becoming one. 

Certainement cet homme Qsifou; certainly that majxvs. wad V>^^* 
jective) ; but, c'est unfou; he is a fool; unfou is a Noun. 
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La vieux fous sont plus fous que 
les jmnes. TTu old fools are more 
fools (foolish) than the young. 
In the Dictionary Fou is shown 
I as a Noun, whilstylfwne is an Adjective; 
'a the present illustration they are re- 
versed: for Fous with les before it 
means the Fools, the old fools. 
without the Article 
it means foolish .- 

whereas _/'TO»erof itself is an Adjective ( 

and does not require an Article ; but 

in this example its signification i 

young ptople, or the ^oung fools ; thus 

the real meaning is, that " the old 

Fools are more foolish than the young " 

Fools." 

Les querelles ne dureraient pas longtemps si le tort n'itail que 
d'un c6w, (The) qiiarreb would not last very long if the fault was 
only of one side. 

II faut Stre fou avec les fous — One must be fool with 
the Fools. Sembler fou c'est un heureux secret du sage 
— To seem to be fool (or foolish) is a happy secret of the 
vrise ; or, as it is stated in an English proverb, " It 
takes a wise man to be a Fool." The Fool may be a 
wise man, therefore he was qualified for taking a FooPs 
pari; besides, at times, it does not do to be too wise 
amongst fools, it might be inconvenient ; therefore a man 
may wisely pass himself off as fool (or foolish) just to save 
appearances ; making himself an Adjective instead of a 
Noun. 

II arrive quelquefois dea accidents dans la vie d'oii 11 faut eire un 
. ptufstt pour s'en bien tirer. tt happens sometimes of the chances 
in (Ihe) life, where it is necessaiy to be a littli fimlisk (or fool) for 
to well draw oneself olF (meaning it may be necessaiy to be rathei 
foolish to get out ofa difficulty}. 

Adjectives may be turned into Adverbs by addition of 
.«&««' to the feminine ; as, bon {»;), bon«f (/), botmemitaX, 
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good, goodly; doux (m), doiur^ (/), doucevci^nt^ sweet, 
sweetly. 

When an Adjective has a Pronoun joined it must agree 
with the Noun understood ; a man speaking of himself 
would say, moi seul ; a woman, moi seule, me alone; 
il est bien^/V, he is well made; elk est bien faite, she is 
well made. 



MY WIFE. 




MA FEMME. 



Degrees of Comparison. — ist. In a positive sense. 
I may say that ^* My wife is pretty," ma femme est jolie. 

2nd. Comparing her with yours, "Ma femme est 
plus jolie que la votre," my wife is more 
pretty (^prettier) than (the) yours ; " mais 
votre femme est plus aimable que la 
mienne," but your wife is more amiable 
than (the) mine. 

3rd. Superlatively, or in the highest 

degree, " Ma femme est la plus jolie^ mais 

son caract^re est un peu violent, tandis que 

votre femme est la plus douce, et on dit 

qu'elle ^tait trbs-belle dans sa jeunesse, ce 

qui est vrai, sans doute, je dois done vous 

fdliciter de votre choix." " My wife is 

the most pretty {prettiest), but her temper 

is a little violent, whilst your wife is the most sweet, and 

they say that she was very handsome in her youth (this), 

which is true without doubt, I must 
then congratulate you on your choice." 
(Mem. For all that, mentally speaking, 
I prefer my own wife.) Thus the Com- 
parative of superiority is shown by 
placing the Kdworbplus (more) before 
the Adjectives pretty and sweet, and 
the superlative by le or la plus (the 
most). 

Inferiority is formed by the Adverbs 
moins, less ; as, elle est moins Jolie c^q 
ma femme, she is less pretty than my 
wife ; or, ma femma t^^'sX. ^^as* si a\m- 



YOUR WIFE. 




VOTRE FEMME. 
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able que la votre, my wife is not so amiable as (the) 
yours. 

La passion fait souvent un fou du plus habile homme, et rend 
souvent habile les plus sots. (The) passion (love) makes often a fool 
of the most clever man, and renders often sharp the most stupid. 

Bon, good, makes meilleury better, le meilleur, the best. 
Mauvais, bad, pire^ worse, le pire, the worst Fett't^ little, 
motndre, less, le moindre, the least. 

La lib^ralit^ du pauvre est la meilleure des lib^ralit^s ; 
the liberality of the poor is the best of liberalities. De 
toutes les femmes c'est la plus heureuse; of all (the) women 
this is the most happy. La mauvaise herbe croit toujours; 
the bad weeds grow always. 

Les plus grands font place pour les 
plus petits. The most big make place 
for the most little, 

Ta bont^, O Dieu, est meilleure 
que la vie. Thy goodness, O God, 
is better (or more better) than (the) 
life. 

Plus, nwinSy mieux, are Adverbs which modify Adjec- 
tives, and they take the Article le ; as, leplus heureux, le 
plus heuieusement dou^. 

Bten, well; mteux, better; le mieux, the best; mal, bad; 
pis or plus mal, worse ; lepis or le plus mal, the worst ; 
peu, little ; mains, less ; le moins, the least. 

Le mieux est Fennemi du bien. The best is the enemy of 
the good. 

Comparative of equality is shown also by aussi {as) 
before the Adjective and que (than) after ; as. Ma femme 
est aussi belle que la rose ; my wife is as beautiful as the 
rose ; also by autant de (as much as), Autant de fralcheur 
que la rose, as much of freshness as the rose. 

A negative comparative is formed by si (so) before the 
Adjective and que after; as, Elle n'est pas si aimable que 
votre femme; she is not so amiable as your wife. 

Superlative quality may be shown also by tres, very, 
fort, strong, infiniment, infinitely, and extrimement, ex- 
tremely ; as, Ce livre est extrhnement rare, this book is 
ar/r^/;j^Iy rare. 
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Rien n^t^t plus fort qt^ zxaoMx de femme. Nothing is so 
(or more) strong than love of woman. 



NUMERALS. 

Numbers are Adjectives which precede Nouns. They 
are invariable, excepting number One, which is the same 
as used for the Indefinite Article; viz., un^ masculine, une^ 
feminine, a, an^ or one. 

Cardinal Numbers are : Un (m), une (f), i ; deux, 2 
trois, 3 ; quatre, 4 ; cinq, 5 ; six, 6 ; sept, 7 ; huit, 8 ; neuf, 
9; dix, 10 ; onze, 11 ; douze, 12 ; treize, 13 ; quatorze, 14 
quinze, 15; seize, 16; dix-sept, 17; dix-huit, 18; dix 
neuf, 19; vingt, 20; vingt-et-un, 21; vingt-deux, 22 
vingt-trois, 23; vingt-quatre, 24; vingt-cinq, 25; vingt 
six, 26; vingt-sept, 27; vingt-huit, 28; vingt-neuf, 29 
trente, 30; trente-et-un, 31; trente-deux, 32, &c. ; qua 
rante, 40 ; quarante-et-un, 41 ; quarante-deux, 42 ; cin 
quante, 50; cinquante-et-un, 51; cinquante-deux, 52 
soixante, 60 \ soixante-et-un, 61 ; soixante-deux, 62, &c. 
soixante-dix, 70; soixante-et-onze, 71; soixante-douze 
72, &c. ; quatre-vingts, 80; quatre-vingt-un, 81; quatre 
vingt-deux, 82 ; quatre-vingt-dix, 90 ; quatre-vingt-onze 
91, &c. ; cent, 100; cent-un, loi, &c; deux cents, 200 
trois cents, 300 ; quatre cents, 400 ; cinq cents, 500, &c. 
mille, 1,000 ; deux mille, 2,000, &c.; vingt mille, 20,000 
&c. ; un million, 1,000,000. 

Ordinal Numbers : Le premier, the ist; le second, the 
2nd; le troisi^me, the 3rd; le quatri^me, the 4th; le 
cinqui^me, the 5 th; le sixi^me, the 6th ; le septi^me, the 
7 th; le huiti^me, the 8th; le neuvibme, the 9th; le 
dixi^me, the loth; le onzi^me, the nth; le douzi- 
bme, the 12th; le treizibme, the 13th; le quatorzibme, 
the 14th; le quinzi^me, the 15th; le seizi^me, the i6th; 
le dix-septi^me, the 17th; le dix-huiti^me, the i8th; le 
dix-neuvi^me, the 19th; le vingtibme, the 20th; le vingt- 
et-uni^me, the 21st; le vingt-deuxi^me, the 22nd, &c.; 
le trenti^me, the 30th ; le quaranti^me, the 40th ; le cin- 
quanti^me, the soth; le soixanti^me, \h& ^o^\\^ ^^'v- 
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these 2s^ the knives, meaning this lot ^ as a whole^ speaks as 
a Pronoun, because it precedes a Verb {son£). It has a 
continued idiomatic expression^ this Pronoun ce. See also 
page 41. 

Exercises on the Pronoun Adjective : O Dieu, mon dme a soif de 
toi en cette terre deserte — O God, my soul has thirst of thee in this 
earth desert. Ouvre vies Ihvres, et ma bouche annoncera ta louange; 
open my lips and my mouth shall shew forth thy praise. Garde ma 
vie — Save my life, Chaqtie oiseau trouve son nid beau — Each bird 
finds his nest beautiful. Le gourmand mange sa mort^ il creuse sa 
fosse avec ses dents — The glutton eats his deaths he digs his grave 
with his teeth. La langue des femmes est leur SpSe^ et elles ne la 
laissent pas rouiller — The tongue of the women is their sword, and 
they do not let it rust. Le bossu ne voit pas sa bosse, mais il voit 
celle de son confrire — The humpback sees not his own hump, but he 
sees that oi his neighbour (meaning "that people can always see the 
faults of others, but their own they place behind themselves ") ; 
**his", before "own hump" and "neighbour, "are Adjectives because 
they precede Nouns, but ^Uhaf^ is a Pronoun because it only signifies 
** that one" of his neighbour. II faut manger selon son go^t et 
s'habiller au goftt des autres — It is necessary (or one must) to eat ac- 
cording to his taste and himself dress to the taste of others (meaning 
that an extreme contrast in dress is absurd). 

Examples of the three precedingparts of speech : Article, 
Noun, Adjective. Lami (m) par int^r^t est comme une 
hirondelle (f) surZw toits (m) — The friend by interest is like 
a swallow on the tiles. Les petits ruisseaux (m) font les 
grandes rivieres (i) — (The) little streams vadikQtht big rivers. 

Le miel (m) est doux^msiis rabeille (f) pique — The honey is 
sweet, but the bee stings. JLa gourmandise (f ) a tu^ plus 
de gens que Tdp^e (f) — {.The) gluttony has killed more of 
people than the sword. La bonte (f ) de Dieu dure tous les 
fours (m) — The kindness of God remains all the days (for 
ever). Retire- toi du mal (m) et fais le Men (m), et tu 
auras une habitation kternelle (f) — Withdraw thou from evil, 
and do (the) goody and thou shalt have an habitation eternal, 

Prends garde i Phomme int^gre (m), et considbre Vhomme 
droit (m), car la fin (f) dun tel homme (m) est la paix; 
take heed to the man honest, consider the man upright^ for 
the end of such a man is (the) peace, Un pied (m) vaut 
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mieux que deux hhasses (f ) — One foot is better than two stilts : 
mais quelques fois, 
deitx icAasses valent 
mieux que deux pie/is, 
but sometir 
stilts are worth 1 
than tu-o feet. Com- 
pare the fiddler and 
drunkard, or the dogs ,U 
on two legs. En 
Kussie le lundi (m) 
passe pour un jour 
malheureux (m) — In 
Russia the Monday passes for a day unfortunate. 
Dieu prit une cSte d'Adam pour en faire notre mire Eve, 
mais ii ne faut pas croire pour cela, comme fait le vulgaire, 
que dans les descendants d'Adam, les fiammes ont une cdte 
de mains que lesfemmes — God took a slieefrom Adam for 
to make our mother Eve, but it must not be thought for 
that (reason of slice), as make (say) it the ignorant, that in 
the descendants of Adam, the men have a slice (or rib) the 
less, II ne fauC pas badiner avec le feu ni avec l' amour ; 
one must not play with {the) fire, neither with {the) love. 
Z'antour et la ftmienepeuvcntse cacher — (7'Af)love and 
{tke)smoke cannot hide themselves. Ce n'est pas la nature 
qui rend la femme belle, c'est I'amour — It Is not (the) 
nature which renders the woman beautiful, it is {the) love. 



PRONOUNS. 
The Pronoun is a small word used to prevent repe- 
tition of a Noun ; it stands in place thereof, having re- 
ference to some Noun spoken of, referredlo, or understood 
(nojer joined to a Noun). Say; I love her, she loves me 
and kisses her dog. What ! loves you, a nice-looking 
young man, yet kisses that nasty, ugly dog? Yes, kisses 
It, but loves us both. Thus, I, her, she, me, you, it, 
us are Pronouns, because they refer to, or stand fat, 
man, woman, and dog, witVioui. na,B\\.u^ oxit. <ii ■vto& 
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other; but Afrand that, which precede the Noun dog, 
are Adjectives, as previously spoken of. 

Pronouns are Personal, Possessive, Demonstrative, 
Relative, and Indeterminative. 

Personal Pronouns are so termed because they refer to 
persons only ; these are Conjunctive and Disjunctive. 

The Conjunctive is joined to a Verb, (preceding it, 
excepting in the Imperative affirmative), governing it in 
the Nominative ; as, /e parle, / speak ; or being governed 
by it in the Dative: il me donne, he to me gives; je lut 
parle,,! /fA/« speak. Accusative: je/f lone, I A;'« praise; 
je la loue, I her praise ; vous la surprendrez, you her will 
surprise ; il me frappe, he me strikes. 

The Nominatives are : je, /; tu, thou ; U, he; elle, 
she; nous, we; vous, you; ils (m), elles (f), they. 
Datives: me, to me ; te, to thee ; lui, to htm, to her, to 
it. Accusatives; me, me; te, thee; le, him, it; la, 
her, it. Plurals: nous, to us, us; vous, ta you, you; 
leur, to them, them ; les, them. These precede Verbs or 
their auxiliaries (differently to the English); for, je le 
vois, I him see; je la connaissais, I her knew; il leur a 
parl^, he to them has spoken. 

The Genitive of all Conjunctive personals is en. Dis- 
junctives usually follow their Verbs, but may stand alone. 
Such are, moi, me ; toi, thee, thou ; lui, he, him, it ; 
elle, she, her, it. These can be de- 
chned by de and ti / as, de mot, of me ; 
(J moi, to me ; de toi, of thee ; d- toi, to 
thee; as, je vous parle 4 vous et non 
pas i lui, I you speak to you, and not 
\ to him. 




\s-mmt\aitu hantes, e\jt le diraiqui lue%. 
me who thou frequentest, and / Ihre will 
say who Ihau art (birds of a feather flock to- 
gether). 

Donnez-WOT du pain. This is an 

i- example of the Imperative affirmative, 

Hormei-le lui. where the Pronoun follows the Verb, 

Give it him. ^g ;„ English — give me some bread ; 

but if used in a negative form, the Pronoun will precede 
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the Verb, as is usual in French : ne me le donnez pas, not 
me it give not. 

When inward expression of mind and speech go together, 
two Pronouns are made use of; as, / vie^ thou thee, he 
him, she her, we we, you you, they them : je me, tu te, 11 
se, elle se, nous nous, vous vous, ils se, elles se. 
Thus the subject and object both precede their Verbs ; as, 
Je /^/'adresserai k lui, / me will address to him. Such 
Verbs are termed Reflectives, because the Pronoun makes 
them reflect on themselves. 

O Dieu quand je m£ souviens de toi : O God when / 
me remember of thee. Aide-toi et Dieu t'aidera — Aid 
thou, and God thee will aid ; te drops its own vowel before 
the Verb's vowel ; instead of te aidera, it is t'aidera. 

Moi (me), &c., joined to me me, makes a Compound 
Pronoun; as, moi-mime, myself; toi-mime, thyself; iui- 
mime, himself; elle-mime, herself; soi-mime, oneself; nous- 
mimes, ourselves; vous-mimes, yourselves; ils or elles- 
mimes, themselves. These can be declined by de and d. 

Comment pretendons-nous qu*un autre garde notre secret si nous 
ne pouvons le garder nous-mhnes. How pretend we that another 
keep our secret, if we cannot it guard ourselves, ' 

Se, or soi, oneself, himself, herself, is a (selfish) Personal 
Pronoun of the third person singular only ; as, soi-mime, 
de soi-mime, d soi-mime, Soi relates to a previous Noun, 
say man: Cet homme travaille pour soi, that man works 
for himself, not for lui (him), which might mean any 
other man (cet homme travaille pour lui, means, that man 
works for him), 

Chacun pour soi, each one for himself. 

Although the French have not a neuter gender, it seems 
as if they could not do without a neuter Pronoun for in- 
animate objects and animals, where we in English refer 
to, or make use of the word it (which we often do) ; there- 
fore the words le, la, les, become Pronouns when they 
precede Verbs, having merely, reference to Nouns or Ad- 
jectives. They must agree in gender and number when 
they refer to a Noun ; but in case they should only refer to 
an Adjective, or Noun taken as Adjective^ xXxet^V^ ^xv^Nr."^ 
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only are used, because an Adjective has no gender of it- 
self. 

The student must be very particular not to clash these 
Pronouns with the same words as Articles ; these always 
precede Verbs, whereas A.n\c\e?, always precede Nouks: 
C'est le chien dont j'ai parl^, ne le touchez pas— It is the 
dog of which I spoke, it touch not, Le before the Verb 
touches, merely refers to the dog, and is therefore a Pro- 
noun, whereas U before the Noun chien, is an Article. Je 
le vois, I it see. Connaissez vous la maison? Do you 
know the house? Yes, Je la connais, I it know. The 
house being feminine, it requires ihs feminine Pronoun. 
La before maison (house) is an Article preceding a Noun, 
whereas la before the Verb connais is a Pronoun having 
reference only to the house. 

Qui <]uiUe sa place (f) la perd; 
who quits his place it loses. Les 
brebis complies, le loup les mang;e ; 
the sheep eoiuiled, the wolf thetn 
eats ; this proverb means that those 
who keep their money for the pleasure 
of counting it, lose by interest, for 
money, like manure, must be well 
spread to bring forth good harvest 
or inleresl. Ijs fous inventenl la 
modes, et/« sages les suivent — {The) 
foots invent the fashions, and the'vnx 
them fotlow(iEv before the Noans^Emf, 
mmits, saga, are Articles, but before 
the Verb stitvent, les is a Pronoun. 
The French do not make use of ca^tah for Common Nouns, not 
even for days of the week. 

Say to a woman, Are you the sick woman ? she will 
reply, Je la siiis (I her am) ; but say, Are you sick ? she 
replies, Je le suis (I it am). Ask, Are you the mother 
of these children ? she will answer, Je la suis (I her am) ; 
but alter it to, Etes-vous mbre? the answer will be, Je 
le suis (I it am, or, I am so). The reason for the diffe- 
rence is that when the Pronoun represents a Noun, say, 
the mother, the sick woman, the Pronoun takes the gender 
of the Noun it represents, viz., la; whereas the le repre- 
senis an Adjective, or a Noun tahen adjedively, in which 
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sense it is invariable ; le therefore means it, as represent- 
it^ illness. In English we should say, Are you ill? and 
reply, I am, or I am so (jt being understood). Again, la 
speaks of the mother^ a Noun, whereas le refers to a 
mother in a general sense of motherly^ as. Are you mother 
to these children ? — acting the part of mother, though 
not a mother, never was one, and may be an old maid 
for what you know, and who is never likely to be other- 
wise ; consequently she becomes an Adjective, instead 
of a Noun. This le is also termed a supply Pronoun, 
its chief and particular meaning, being so ; as, / am so. 
Are you content ? Je le suis. I so am ; or, Je ne le suis 
pas, I so am not ; yet speaking like a neuter Pronoun, //. 

There are also two other Pronouns, y and en, made 
use of in very much the same manner; but their signifi- 
cations are more extended. In reality they are Adverb 
and Preposition, but are here used as Personal Pronouns, 
and refer to any person or thing immediately preceding ; 
but generally understood in English. Y, to him^ her, 
itj theniy there^ here, precedes the Verb; as, Yy consens, I 
to it consent. Wy touchez pas; not to it touch. Yy 
crois; I // believe. Yy vais ; I there go. Yy pensais; I 
of it, of her J was thinking. Y consentez-vous ? To it 
consent you ? Je ne my rends pas, I not there am going. 
When a precedes a Noun, the Pronoun y will act as the 
complement: Vous pensez d lui? oui; yy pense tou- 
jours. Yes ; I to him think always. AUez-vous i Top^ra ? 
oui, yy vais. Yes, I there go. 

En, of him, her, it, them, some, any, also precedes the 
Verb. JV« ai, I some have (or have some). Je nV« ai 
pas, I not any have not. En voulez-vous? Of it will 
you have ? Soyez-en sdr, be of it sure (or be sure of it), 
Y^ parlerai, I of it will speak. Elle n'en sl pas, she of 
it has none. II en a, he of it has some. En avez-vous ? 
some have you ? Nous en parlons, we of it, or them speak. 

When y and en come together y precedes en ; as, il y 
en envoya, he there some sent. 

The order of the preceding Pronouns runs thus : Je^ 
me, te, se, nous, vous, precede all others ; le, la, les, precede 
/«/, leur; lui, leur, before y ; and ;y b^^ox^ en. 
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When the Partitive or Indefinite Article {du, de ia, deP^ 
deSf uUy une) precedes a Noun, the Pronoun en is the 
complement: Mangez-vous du pain? oui, ]^en mange. 
Yes, I some eat. 

Possessive Pronouns call to mind a Noun, with an 
idea of possession, as le mien, la mienne, the mine^ 
the thtnej &c. Whose dog is that ? // is mine. These 
can be declined with the Articles, as, le mien (m), la 
mienne (f), les miens (m p), les miennes (f p), mine ; du 
mien^ de la mienne^ des miens, des miennes, of mine ; au 
mien, d la mienne, aux miens, aux miennes, to mine ; le 
Hen, la tienne, les tiens, les tiennes, thine ; le sitn, la sienne, 
les siens, les siennes, his or hers ; le or la ndtre, les ndtres^ 
ours ; le 01 la vdtre, les vdtres, yours ; le or la leur, les leurs^ 
theirs. 

Mem. — Notice the accent over the letter 6 in notre and 
votre ; those words require to be pronounced long, when 
preceded by Articles (without Articles they are Adjec- 
tives). 

These Pronouns stand at once for two Nouns ; viz., the 
person who possesses, and for the thing possessed, and 
like the English, ifs mine: "the dog," " ifs mine," or the 
dog of me ; c*est le mien, it is the mine. 

Ne r^gle pas la montre de chacun d*apres In tienne — Don't regu- 
late the watch of everybody after the thine. Watch being feminine, 
the la mienne is used, not le mien, which would refer to a masculine 
Noun. 

Epitaph on a poor man's tombstone who was buried side by side 
with his creditor : 

** Ici tous sont egaux, je ne te dois plus rien ; 
Je suis sur mon fumier, comme toi sur le Hen. " 

* Here all are equal, I thee no more do owe ; 
I am on my dung heap, as thou on {the) thine also," 

Demonstrative Pronouns are those which bring to mind 
a Noun, with ideas of indication ; such are, Masculine, ce, 
ceci, celui, this, that ; celui-ci, this one ; celui-la, that 
one; plural, ceux, these, those; ceux-ci, these here; 
ceux-la, those there. Feminine, celle, this, that ; celle- 
ci, this one ; celle-lk, that one. Plural both genders, 
celles^ thesey those; celles-ci, these here ; celles-lil, 
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tA4>se there; and celui-qui, celle-qui, for persons, he 
who, she who ; plural, ceux, celles, those. Ced est bon, 
this is good, Donnez-moi cela, give me thai. Cetix, or 
eeltes, qui parlent, those who speak. 

This ce must not be confounded with Ce, Adjective, as 
before spoken of; this one is always joined to the Verb 
itre, or else is followed by the Pronouns, qui, que, guoi, 
dont ; as, ee sent les hommes, these are the men (meaning, 
this number of men as a whole) ; c'est lui, this is him ; so 
that before a vowel ce becomes c' ; celui-d et celle-lh sont 
diff^rents, this here and that there are different. 

Une triste maison que cdli ob 
le coq se tait et oil la poule 
chante. A sad house that where 
the cock himself keeps quiet 
and where the hen crows ; said 
ofmeek men and scolding wives. 

Cdui f H( glane ne choisit pas. 
He who gleans clioses not. 

Ctlui qui menace & grand 
hniit veut epargner ses mains. 
He who threatens with great 
noise would spare his hands. Le 
plus sage est celm qui ne pense 
point retre— The wisest is hi 
■mho does not think it to be. *■■''''- 

Ce is an important word which speaks much of a 
Neuter Gender; we often say "■it's him," ifs her, ifs 
them ; the French use it with the Verb itre, as, dest lui, 
ifs him ; dest elle, its her ; for singular, and ce sont eux, 
ce sont gWcs, '^ they are ihem," for plural. Car/ possible, 
it is possible; dest trois heures, it's three o'clock. Ce 
when used with Relative Pronouns, at commencement of a 
phrase, is repeated, because it gives greater precision to 
the sentence : Ce juj'est certain, dest que le monde est de 
travers— TSa/ which is certain, (Vj Ma/ the world is upside 
down. Ce is also used in the place of // and elle, &c., 
before Itre, in such cases as these : Cest le pfere de ma 
femme, it's {or this is) ; dest une jolie femme. 
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however ugly may be a man or woman, " squint eyes, turn-up nose," 
&c. , yet all is beautiful if there be love, because there are not any 
ugly lovers. ) 

Ce qui rend les douleurs de la honte et de la jalousie si aigues, c'est^ 
que la vanit^ ne peut servir k les supporter. That which renders 
the griefs of (the) shame and (of the) jealousy so acute, ifs that^ 
(the) vanity is not able to them to support. 

Relative Pronouns refer most particularly to /r^^^rt?/«^ 
Nouns, as qui, whoy which^ that ; lequel (mas. sing,)^ 
lesquels {mas.plu.\ laquelle {fern, sing.), lesquelles 
{fern, plu.), who, which; used for persons or things with 
the Prepositions d and de ; as, de qui, of which; kqui, to 
which; que or qu* (accusative), who, which, whai ; 
dont, of which, of whom, is frequently used, instead of 
de qui; (dont must not be confounded with done the Con- 
junction, nor with dans the Preposition.) L'homme qui 
parle, the man who speaks. La femme que vous voyez, the 
woman whom you see. Lequel (m) de ces cigares voulez- 
vous ? — Which of these cigars will you ? Laquelle {f) de 
ces poires voulez-vous ? which of these pears, &c. Qui 
voulez-vous ? whom do you want ? ^w^ voulez-vous ? what 
do you want? (qui is for the subject, and que is for 
the object). La dame dont j'ai parl^, the lady of whom 
I have spoken. L'homme dont je parle, the man of whom 
I speak, ^w'avez-vous done ? what have you then ? (or 
what's the matter with you ?) 

Le chien qui aboie ne mord pas, the dog which barks don*t bite ; 
(very likely he don't bite whilst he is barking, but after he has done 
barking, what then ?) 

Les mouches n'attaquent point une marmite qui bout 
(The) flies do not attack a pot which boils. Qui aime 
bien, tard oublie — Who loves well, late forgets. Pierre qui 
roule n'amasse pas mousse — Stone 7vhich rolls not gathers 
no moss. Qui a bu, boira — Who has drunk, will drink. 

Qui se couche avec des chiens, se l^ve avec des puces ; 
who (himself) goes to bed with the dogs, (himself) gets up 
with fleas ; this refers to the riffraff, and to such ladies 
as fondle their dogs, instead of children, "but it is 
specially and respectfully dedicated, to that\2idy in Covent 
Garden, Thursday, April i8, 1878 (day preceding Good 
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Friday) who was nursing an ugly black-nosed, overgorged 
pugdog, whilst a servant was following her, with the baby." 
L'amour est une passion gut vieot souvent sans qw i'on 
sache comment, et gui s'en va de meme. (The) love is a 
passion which comes often without thai one knows how, 
and which goes the same. 

In the Rue de Ste. Genevibve 
Paris, over a doorway, is a statm 
of Cupid with the following words. 
It is old French, with seven Pro- 
nouns in it : — 



Indeterminates refer in a vague sort of way to Nouns 
never joined to them. Atitrui, others; chacun, each; 
I'un, the one; I'autre, the other ; on, one; personne, 
nobody ; quiconque, whoever; quelqu'un, some one; 
rien, nothing; chacun pour soi, each one for himself. 

Dans la raaison du mcnclrier cAjchs esl danseur. In Ihe house 
of the fiddler tach (or meiy one) dances. 

ThtfUaJure of to love. The pUasun of to fish. 





LBS peCHEURS. LE PECHEOR. 

The dnners. Thtfaherman. 

Chacun prend son plaisir oi il le trouve. Each one Cakes bis 
pleasure where be il finds. 
Ni run, ni I'autre. Neitber one, not Aie oltte^. 
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On in the primitive French and English-Nonnan ori- 
ginally meant one ; in the present day it means one and 
all; Qi, they, people, rumour, report: on dit, they say, 
people say ; it must not be confounded with the third per- 
son plural Us or elles ; on est, one is, thty are, ox people are. 
A plural Pronoun attached to a singular Verb, and a 
singular Pronoun attached to a plural Verb. As : — 

Quand on est raarii on n'est pas loujours heureux — When one 
[they, ptoplt) is married, one {Ihty, feofle) is not always happy. On 
□'est pas heureux lorsqu'fM s'aime tendrement, e( qu'nn est separe. 
People (one is not) are not happy when Ikey (one) love tenderly, and 
that Ikey (one is) are separated. On peut mepriser le monde, m^s 
on ne peut pas s'en passer — They (one) may despise the world, but 
they (one) cannot do without it. (It is the turning of the French 
Active Verb into the English Passive.) 

Quiconqtie aime son mari, lui est attentive — JVhonier loves her 
husband, to him is attentive. J'ai parle k qaelqu'un — I have spoken 
to some one, lis s'aiment Pun fautre — They love one another. 
Sien de plus Eloquent que I'argenl coniptant — Nothing so eloquent 
as ready money. Rien ne pise tant qu'un secret — Nothing weighs 
BO much as a secret, 

^iSfft. Un baiscr vol^ d'aulrul e$t biendoux — A 

kiss stolen from another is very sweet. Cha- 

cun embrasse comme 11 I'entend — £aeh one 

embraces as he (or she) it thinks. Que/gu'an 

survint et le baiser fut perdu pour fun et 

fautre — Some one came unexpected, and the 

kiss was (suspended) lost for the one and the 

other (or for both). Noel est passi etfersonne 

ne m'a embrass^, dit la vieille jeune fille. 

Christinas is gone and no one embraced me, 

Slid the old young maid (old maid). Qui- 

sc/rnfue embrasse, s'engage— Wiiwtw kisses 

p himself engages. Xien n'est bon comme le 

= fruit d^fendo — Nothing so nice as the fruit 

forbidden. 

The following can be used with either Nouns or Verbs ; 
if with the former they are Adjectives, the latter. Pro- 
nouns. Aucun, none; autre, another; certain, some; 
nul, none ; It mime, the same ; pas un, not one ; plusieurs, 
many ; lei, such ; tout, all, every. 

Adjective, auain homme, no man ; Pronoun, aueun n'a 
r^pondu, fiene has answered. 
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L' amour fait beaucoup, mais Targent fait tout, (The) love does 
much, but (the) money does all, 

Interrogatives are : qui ? who ? de qui ? of whom ? 
a qui ? to whom ? for persons only ; for persons and 
things, lequel ? laquelle ? lesquels ? lesquelles ? 
which 1 Qui? who 7 de quoi ? of what 1 a quoi ? 
to what 1 Qui m'aime ? who me loves ? Qu^est-ce que 1 
what is that 1 Qu^est-ce qui 1 who is that 1 (qu'est-ce, is 
an idiomatic phrase). 

Qu'est-ce que Ton met sur table, que Ton coupe, et que Ton ne 
mange jamais ? What is that which they place on table, which they 
cut, and which they eat never? Answer. — Un jeu de cartes. 

Qu^est-ce qui rend toutes les femmes egalement jolies ? What is 
that which renders all (the) women equally pretty? Answer,-^ 
L'obscurite. 

Qui est-ce qui s*assied sans scrupule, et le chapeau sur la tete, 
devant un prince, un roi, et meme un empereur ? Who is that who 
sits himself without scruple, and (the) hat on (the) head, before a 
prince, a king, and even an emperor? Answer. — Un cocher. 

Qu'est-ce que tous les hommes, les femmes, et les enfants font en 
m6me temps ? What is that which all (the) men, (the) women, and 
(the) children do at same time? Answer. — lis vieillissent. 

Qt^ est-ce qui se laisse bruler pour garder un secret ? What is that 
which bums itself for to keep a secret ? Answer. — La cire ^ cacheter. 

Laquelle de ces deux dames preferez-vous ? Which of these two 
ladies do you prefer ? 

Qui est-ce qui va de Londres 4 York sans bouger, ni faire un pas ? 
What is that which goes from London to York without moving, nor 
making a step ? Answer, — La grande route. 

Voltaire's epigram on the death of M. d'Aube, nephew 
of M. de Fontenelle. 

Qui frappe Ih ? dit Lucifer. Who knocks there ? said Lucifer. 
OtwreZy c*est cTAube. Open, it's d*Aube. Tout Venfer d. ce nomfuit 
et Pabandonne. All (the) hell at this name fled and him abandoned. 
Ohf Oh ! dit cPAube^ en ce pays on me refoit comnie d Paris. Oh, 
Oh ! said d'Aube, in this country they me receive as in Paris. 
Quandfallais voir quelqu^un, je ne trouvais personne. When I went 
to see some one I found nobody. 
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VERBS. 

A Verb denotes action, whether in body or mind. It 
is not my intention to enter largely into the matter of 
Verbs, because there is a little work published by Stan- 
fords, at the small price of i j., which fully explains them. 
I think every student should possess a copy. The title 
is " French Verbs at a Glance." I will merely take the 
leading features, showing how the Auxiliary Verbs avoir 
and Hre and the four Regular Verbs ending in er, ir, 
oir, and re, are conjugated; and will then cursorily 
glance through the Moods and Tenses ; but will particu- 
larly try to illustrate the differences between the imper- 
fect past and the perfect, which are sometimes difficult to 
understand. 

Verbs are Auxiliary, Active, Passive, Neuter, and 
Reflective. The Auxiliaries are avoir^ to have, and Hre^ 
to be. These are so termed because they are necessary 
to other Verbs, for being annexed to them they form 
what are known as Compound Verbs. Avoir aimi^ 
to have loved ; Hre aime, to be loved. 

A Verb Active means an action made by the nomina- 
tive or an agent towards an object ; it is termed active 
because the agent is active, that is, makes the action as 
expressed by the aid of the Verb : Pembrasse Alarie, I 
embrace Mary ; therefore / act on Mary by the Verb 
embrace (of course^ she should be a special Mary), 

A Passive Verb is contrary to the Active, in that it ex- 
presses sufferings feelings or an undergoing of somethings or 
bearing the effects of another's actions : Marie est aitnie de 
moi, Mary is loved of me (the beloved one feels the effect 
of my love in her heart) ; or, je suis embrasse de Marie, or 
I am kissed of Mary; it requires a compound of the 
Verb itre {a very pleasant compound it is, too), 

A Neuter Verb is akin with the Active, but it has no 
direct object, />., the Nominative cannot act on any 
one nor any thing, and that is one way to distinguish 
an Active Verb, if it will take the word something or 
somebody after it, which a Neuter Verb cannot do. Verb 
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Active, / love something or some one ; Verb Neuter, / 
bounce^ I lie, we cannot say " I bounce something." These 
sometimes require avoir and sometimes itre in conjuga- 
ting, generally the former when a state of action is 
understood. 

Reflective or Pronominal Verbs are those having both 
their agent and object preceding them, in the shape of a 
double Personal Pronoun, as I me, thou thee : je 
m'aime, / me love, I mean to say that " / love myself, ^^ 
within myself; tu /^aimes, thou thee lovest, thou dost love 
thyself It's a more decided manner of speaking where 
the subject and object lay within the individual personal 
powers of the party speaking, acting, thinking, or referred 
to. They take the auxiliary ttre (to be) where we in 
English make use of have, 2LS,je me suis alle, I me am gone, 
instead of have gone. 

Verbs are divided into five Moods. The Infinitive is 
the Verb itself, as seen in the dictionary. It has an open 
vague sort of meaning : aimer, to love ; parler, to speak. 
The Indicative speaks of time, present, past, and future. 
The Conditional means conditionally ; as, I would go to 
France if I knew the lingo. The Imperative commands 
or exhorts. The Subjunctive shows something like 
begging, subordination, or depending on somebody or 
something, and requires que and a preceding Verb. 

Indicative present denotes present action, as 
J^aime, I love ; jefrappe, I strike. The past shows the 
imperfect "^^sX, perfect past, and a /«j/ before another past. 
The Imperfect is so called because the action was not 
completed ; as, Je parlais, I spoke, or was speaking just 
as you entered. The perfect, or preterite, speaks of 
time completely elapsed, as, W^fut Ik I'annde derni^re, he 
was there last year. This tense is much used in history, 
indeed, il fut (it was) is ever appearing in the Memoirs 
of Napoleon. The past indefinite means completely 
or not completely past, and is a compound of the Verb 
avoir, as, fai ai?ni, I have loved, but it's no matter to 
you when or how I did love ; fai dejd parte, I have 
already spoken ; fai parlt hier, I have spoken yesterday. 
The past anterior, or a past before another ^ast^ '^'«w- 
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presses an action having taken place before another 
action, and usually takes quand^ or lorsque^ dh que^ aussitdt 
que J &c., as, Qusind feus j^m, je partis, when J had finished 
I went away. It requires the auxiliary ^tre. The Plu- 
perfect expresses as not only past in itself, but also in 
relation to another equally past, as, Pavais fini quand 
vous entrdtes, I had finished when you entered. 

The following I merely inform you as a secret, so please don* t repecU 
it aloud to everybody. 

Present. // embrasse Marie derri^re la porte. He kisses Mary 
behind the door. 

Imperfect. // Vembrassait quand vous entrdtes. He did or was 
kisssing her when you entered. 

Preterite. // Vembrassa la derni^re fois en France. He her ^w- 
hraced the last time in France. 

Future. II Vembrassera, He her will embrace so soon as they 
meet. 

Conditional. IlVembrasserait, l^^Yitx would embrace ii hit coxi\A^ 
or had the chance. 

Subj. present. Qt^U t embrasse pour faire la paix. That he her 
may embrace for to make peace. 

Subj. Imperfect. QuHl embrassdt Marie avant son depart. That 
he Plight embrace Mary before her departure. 

The Verb embrasser is such a very nice Active Verb, 
and the most active of all Actives^ especially about Christ- 
mas time, merry Christmas. 

CONJUGATION OF THE AUXILIARY VERB aVOir, tO have, 

AND THE COMPOUND TENSES. 

1. Indicative Mood, Present Tense. / have^ 

thou hast, he, she^ or /'/ has. 
J'ai, tu as, il, elle a, nous avons, vous avez, ils, elles ont. 

2. Imperfect, Past Tense. I had, was having^ or 

used to have, 
J'avais, tu avais, il avait, nous avions, vous aviez, ils avaient. 

3. Preterite Definite, or Perfect Past. I had, 

J'eus, tu eus, il eut, nous eQmes, vous e{ites, ils eurent. 

4. Preterite Indefinite, or Compound Present 

I have had, 
J'ai eu, tu as eu, il a eu, nous avons eu, vous avez eu, ils ont eu. 

5. Pluperfect, or Compound Imperfect. I had had, 
J'avais eu, tu avais eu, il avait eu, nous avions eu, vous aviez eu, 

i)s avaient eu. 
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6. Past Anterior, or Compound Perfect. I had had, 
J*eus eu, tu eus eu, il eut eu, nous e^mes eu, vous e^tes eu, ils 

eurent eu. 

7. Future Simple . / shall or will have, 

J*aurai, tu auras, il aura, nous aurons, vous aurez, ils auront. 

8. Future Anterior, or Compound Future. 1 shall 

have had. 

J'aurai eu, tu auras eu, il aura eu, nous aurons eu, vous aurez eu, 
ils auront eu. 

9. Conditional Mood, Present Tense. I should^ 

could^ or would have, 
J'aurais, tu aurais, il aurait, nous aurions, vous auriez, ils auraient. 

10. Conditional Past, or Compound Conditional. 
I should have had, 

J'aurais eu, tu aurais eu, il aurait eu, nous aurions eu, vous auriez 
eu, ils auraient eu. 

11. Imperative. 

Aie, have {thou); ayons, let us hceve; ayez, have you. 

12. Subjunctive Present. That I may have. 

Que j*aie, que tu aies, qu*il ait, que nousr ayons, que vous ayez, 
qu'ils aient. 

13. Subjunctive Imperfect. That I might have. 

Que j'eusse, que tu eusses, qu*il e{it, que nous eussions, que vous 
eussiez, qu'ils eussent. 

14. Subjunctive Past. That I may have had (com- 
pound). 

Que j*aie eu, que tu aies eu, qu'il ait eu, que nous ayons eu, que 
vous ayez eu, qu ils aient eu. 

15. Subjunctive Pluperfect. That I might have 
had. 

Que j'eusse eu, que tu eusses eu, qu'il e^t eu, que nous eussions eu, 
que vous eussiez eu, qu*ils eussent eu. 

16. Infinitive Present, Avoir, to have. Past, 
avoir eu, to have had. 

17. Present Participle, Ayant, having. 

18. Past Participle, Eu, had. Ayant eu, having 
had. 



CONJUGATION OF THE VERB Ctre, to be^ SIMPLE AND 

COMPOUND TENSES. 

I. Indicative Mood, Present Tense, /amy thou 

arty he or she is, &c. 
Je suis, tu es, il, elle est, nous somines,\o>is^Ve,^^*-C^^€CkK&vsc5L» 

D 



et^, i] 
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2. Imperfect, Past Tense. Iwas^ or used to dt. 

J'^tais, tu ^tais, il ^tait, nous ^tions, vous ^tiez, ils ^taient. 

3. Preterite Definite, or Perfect Past. I was, 

Je fus, tu fiis, il fut, nous fiimes, vous ffites, ils furent. 

4. Preterite Indefinite, or Compound Present. I 
have been, 

J'ai ^t^, tu as ^t^, il a ^t^, nous avons ^t^, vous avez ^te, ils ont ixA, 

5. Pluperfect, or Compound Imperfect. I had been. 
T'avais ^t?, tu avais ete, il avait ^t^ nous avions ^t^, vous aviez 

^te, ils avaient ^t^. 

6. Past Anterior, or Compound Perfect. I had 
been, takes guand, &c. 

J'eus ^te, tu eus ^t^, il eut ^t^, nous etoes ^t^, vous efites et^, ils 
eurent ^t^. 

7. Future Simple. I shall or will be. 

Je serai, tu seras, il sera, nous serons, vous serez, ils seront. 

8. Future Anterior, or Compound Future. I shall 
have been, 

[*aurai ^t^, tu auras ^te, il aura ^t^, nous aurons ^t^ vous aurez 
ils auront ^t^. 

9. Conditional Mood, Present Tense. I should^ 
could, or would be, 

Je serais, tu serais, il serait, nous serions, vous seriez, ils seraient. 

10. Conditional Past, or Compound Conditional 
I should have been, 

J'aurais ^te, tu aurais ^t^, il aurait ^t^ nous aurions et^, vous 
auriez ^t^, ils auraient ^t^. 

11. Imperative. 

Sois, be (thou); soyons, let us be ; soyez, be ye, or you, 

12. Subjunctive Present. That I may be. 

Que je sois, que tu sois, qu*il soit, que nous soyons, que vous 
soyez, qu*ils soient. 

13. Subjunctive Imperfect. That I might be. 

Que je fusse, que tu fusses, qu'il fi^t, que nous fussions, que vous 
fussiez, qu'ils fussent. 

14. Subjunctive Past, That I may have been. 

Que j'aie ^t^, aue tu aies ^t^, qu*il ait ^t^, que nous ayons et^, que 
vous ayez ^t^, qu ils aient ^t^. 

15. Subjunctive Pluperfect. That I might have 

been. 

Que j'eusse ^t^, que tu eusses ^t^, qu'il efit ^t^ que nous eussions 
^t^, que vous eussiez ^t^, qu*ils eussent ^t^. 

16. Infinitive Present, Etre, to be. Past, avoir 
et^, to have be^n. 
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17. Present Participle, Etant, being, 

18. Participle Past, Etc, been. Ay ant ete, 
having been. 

In familiar everyday conversation and in letter writing 
the preterite indefinite is used; as, f*ai Hk malade toute 
la semaine. I have been ill all the week, fai eu pour prin- 
cipe de ne jamais faire faire par autrui ce que je pouvais 
faire par moi-m^me. / have had for principle of never to 
make to do by others that which I could do by myself 

The preterite definite, or perfect pasty is an historical 
term; as, Napoleon embrassa Josephine k son depart. 
Napoleon did or embraced Josephine at his departure. 

L'^dition de Shakespeare publi^e I'ann^e derni^re a 
itk bien accueillie par le public, tandis que la premiere 
6iition de Tann^ 1625 ne \tfutpas, parce qu'elle n^ttait 
pas assez connue. The edition of Shakespeare published 
last year has been well received by the public, whilst the 
first edition of the year 1623 was not^ because ^i^ was not 
sufficiently known. 

THE FOUR REGULAR CONJUGATIONS IN 
er, ir, oir, re, aimer, finir, recevoir, vendre. 

INDICATIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. I love^ I finish^ I receive^ I sell. 
J'aim^, tu aim<?x, il, elle aim^/ nous aim<?/w, vous aim<f^, 

ils, elles aim^«/. 
Je fin/V, tu fin/!f, il, elle fin/// nous finissons, vous finissez, 

ils, elles finissent. 
Je TeqoiSf tu rt^ois, il, elle xt^t; nous vtcevons^ vous 

rtcevez, ils, elles re^ivent. 
Je vendi", tu vendr, il, elle vend; vous vQudonSy vous 

vend^^r, ils, elles vendent. 
Imperfect (Past.) /did love or was loving, finishing, 
receiving, selling (lately). 
J'aimaw, tu aimfl/f, il aima/V/ nous aim/^^, vous aimiez, 

. ils ahaaient. 
Je finissais, tu finissais, il finissait; nous finission^, vous 

finissiez, ils finissaient. 
Je recevais, tu recevais, il recevait; nous recevions, vous 

xeceviez, ils lecevaient. 
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e ytxAais^ tu vendj/V, il venck:/// nous yendions, vous 
vend/'ifj?, ils vendaienf. 

Preterite Definite (or a Perfect Past.) I did 

love, finish, receive, sell (a long time ago). 
*aimai\ tu ainkzx, il aima; nous aimdmes, vous dxm&ieSf ils 

2i\mhent 
e fin/V, tu fin/>, il fin/// nous ^idmes, vous finUeSf ils 

fin/r<^/. 
e reg^^j, tu re9«j, il requt; nous leqiimes, vous lecHfeSf 

ils requrent 
e vend/>, tu vend/>, il vend/'// nous yendimes, vous 

vend^/^, ils yexidireni. 

Future. I shall or will love, finish, receive, sell. 
^diimerai, tu zimeras, il ainKfra/ nous aim^rt?w, vous 

2\mereZy ils dimeront 
e fiTiirai, tu fin/rax, il fin/>^ / nous fin/n?«j, vous fmirez^ 

ils fiTiiront, 
e rtcevrai, tu xtcevras^ il xtzevra; nous xecevrons^ vous 

rtcevreZy ils XQcevront 
e vendr^/, tu vendraj, il vendr^/ nous vendnwj, vous 

vendr^^, ils vendric?;^/. 

Conditional. I would, could, or should love, finish, 
receive, or sell ^if I), 
■'^aim^r^z/j', tu simeratSy il diivaerait; nous dxoiertonsy vous 

aim<?r/>^, ils dixtieraient 
e fiXiiraiSy tu fixvirais^ il fiXiirait; nous fixiirionSy vous 

fixitneZf ils fixdraient. 
e XQcevrais, tu XQcevrais, il xtcevrait; nous xecezfrions^ 

vous XQcevriez, ils xtcevraient 
e vendfw/>, tu ytxidrais, il ytwdrait; nous vendr/(7«f, 
vous vend/^V^, ils ytxidraieni, 

IMPERATIVE. 

Z^^ />5^, &c. Z^/ «J /<?z/^, &c. Z^^ (you, &€.). 
aim<?, ainu?«j, aim^^. 

fin/j, fixit'ssonSf fixitssez, 

xeqois, xtcevons, xtcevez. 

vendf, vendiww, vend?^. 
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SUBJUNCTIVE MOOD. 

Present Tense. That I may love^ &=€. 
Que j'aim<?, que tu aim^x, qu'il aim^/ que nous diraions, 

que vous aim/V-s:, qu'ils aiment. 
Que je finisse, que tu finisses, qu'il fintsse/ que nous 

^nissions, que vous hnissiez, qu'il s finissent. 
Que je reqoivey que tu reqoives, qu'il reqoive; que nous 

recevions, que vous receviez, qu'ils leqoivent. 
Que je vend^, que tu vend^j, qu'il vend^/ que nous 

vend/<?/w, que vous vend/V^r, qu'ils vendent. 

Imperfect. 7%^/ / /w/^.^/ /<w^, cr»^. 
Que j'aim^zjj^, que tu aimasses, qu'il aim^// que nous 

aimassions, que vous aimassiez, qu'ils aimdwj^/. 
Que je finisse, que tu finm^j, qu'il fintt; que nous 

finissionsy que vous finissiez, qu'ils finissent. 
Que je lequsse, que tu iQ^usses, qu'il leqiit; que nous 

requssionsj que vous rtqussiez, qu'ils requssent. 
Que je vend/>j^, que tu vend/V^^j, qu'il vend^// que nous 

yendissionSf que vous vend/>j/>-3:, qu'ils vendissent. 

INFINITIVE MOOD. 

Present. 
aimer, /^ /<w;^. finir, to finish, 

recevoir, /^ receive. vendre, /^ j^//. 

Past, 
avoir aim^, to have loved, avoir fin/, to have finished, 
avoir re 9/^, to have received, avoir vendz^, to have sold. 

PRESENT PARTICIPLE. 

2XTtianty loving. ^nissant^ finishing, 

vtcevanty receiving, vtndant, selling, 

PAST PARTICIPLE. 

aimi, loved, ^ni^ finished, 

rt(}u, received, vendw, sold. 

The order of Moods and Tenses : — i. Present 2. Im- 
perfect 3. Preterite Definite. 4. Preterite Indefinite. 
5. Pluperfect 6. Past Anterior. 7. Future Simple. 
8. Future Anterior. 9. Conditional Present 10. Con- 
ditional Past II. Imperative. 12. Subjunctive Present 
13. Subjunctive Imperfect. 14. SubyixvcXxN^ ^^sJu "^V 
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Subjunctive Pluperfect. i6. Infinitive. The student will 
notice the small figures over the verbs which refer to this. 



Quand j'Auu (2) it Paris, I'amife 
demiire, il viarriva (3) de falser 
(l6)devanCunrestaurant,lot9qu'uiie 
iemrai fortani (16) un baquet d'eau 
sale,]ez^ib(3)&kirmoiipantB]on que 
' ij (2) pout la premiere fois. 
; was at Paris, the year last, 
ippencd to fan before a res- 
taurant, when a woman carrying a 
basin chT wuer dirty, it emftied oa 
my trowseis, which I wore for the 




Une nouvelle masKe faraissatii (16) rdvense le jour de (es nocci^ 

Suelqu'un lui demanda (3) le sujet de see graves reflexions ; " ie 
nerMe," (l) dit-elle, " quel sirail {g) celui •:{uej'i^ouserais (9) sL je 
devenais (2) veuve." A newly married bride appearing thoughtfiil the 
day of her wedding, someone her asked the subject of her grave re- 
flections; "I seek," said she, "who vmuid ie he who I iheuld 
marry \l I became widow." 

Marie, comme tu es gEotille aajouid'hui. Maiy, how thou art 
pretty lo-day. Mais pourauoi es-tu (i) done si triste el si abattJie, 
ma dierc? But why art thou so sad and so east down, my dear? 

Un coflre sans semire montre (l) qu'il ne rtnferme (l) point de 
tr)!sor; une bouche toujours ouverte anrwnce (i) nn cerveau vide. — A 
box without lock shmes that il does not contain any treasure ; a 
mouth always open announces an empty brain. 

La beaute sans esprit est (l) un hamejon qui attire (1) les cceurs, 
mats qui ne les retienl (l) pas. (The) beauty without mind is a bait 
which draws the hearts, but which them halds not. 

Le chat jouait {2) avec 
mes boucles, et il ta'ertUiia (3) 
ma peiTuque au moment oli 
Monsieur Charles me fat- 
sait (2I sa declaration. The 
cat played with my curts, 
and he mt pulled off my wig 
at the moment when Mr. 
Charles me modi his decla- 
ration of love. Cela me ^ 
■ les cheveuit sur la tf le. 




thatm 
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II en est (i) d'un homme qui aime (i), comme d'un moineau pris 
k la glu, plus il se dJbat (i), plus il s'embarrasse (i). It is of a man 
who loveSf like a sparrow taken by lime, more he strives himself, the 
more he embarrasses himself. 

II m'a^>//(4) le chat aux jambes. He me has thrown the cat at 
the legs, meaning, he has perplexed me. 

Se laisser (i6) mouvoir (i6) aux pleurs d'une femme. To let oneself 
to yield to the tears of a woman. 

Mes pieds nagent (i) dans mes souliers. My feet they swim in my 
shoes (too big). 

Nager (i6) dans les biens. To swim in (the) goods (roll in riches). 

La veritable eloquence consiste (i) k dire (i6) tout ce qu'il^«/ (i), 
et k ne dire (i6) que ce qu'il_/&«/ (i). The true eloquence consists to 
say all which is necessary, and only to say that which is necessary. 

Y a (i)-t-il rien de si beau que la vertu? Is there anything so 
good as (the) virtue ? 

II ne faut pas se venger d'une femme, 
son chitiment n^est point un titre d'hon- 
neur, et une paxeille victoire n^a rien de 
glorieux. Le meilleur parti k prendre 
iorsqu'on est frapp'e par la main d'une 
belle, c^est de saisir cette main et de la 
baiser. One mtist not revenge oneself on 
a woman ; her chastisement is not a matter of honour^ 
and a such victory has nothing of glorious. The best 
plan to take when one is struck by the hand of a beauty, 
this is to lay hold of this hand and of it to kiss. 





PAPILLONNANT. 
Butterflying, 



Referring to 2ipast occurrence ox pttXfctSX.^ ^^'cco^Nft** 
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je me levai et marchai dasi% la chambre, les larmes coulkrent 
de mes yeux; elle me tendit sa main que je baisau I me 
rose up and walked in the room, the ttdcrs flowed from my 
eyes ; she me did or tendered her hand, which I kissed. 
yallai la voir le lendemain, et je la trouvai k son piano. 
I went her to see on the morrow, and I her found at her 
piano. Quoi ! ^//-elle, je vous perds? What ! ja/^/she, 
I you lose ? Je ne puis aimer que vous. I can not love 
but you. Vous partez ! e'en est fait pour toujours? You 
depart ! is it to be done for always ? 

Extracts from Scripture of the Verbs. 

Indicative Present, 

O Etemel ! je suis affligk^ (i) ttfilhve (i) mon ime vers 

toi. Tues {i) bon, ety^ suis (i) de ceux que tu aimes (i). 

Oh Lord ! / am afflicted^ and / raise my soul towards 

thee. Thou art good, and / am of those whom thou lovest. 

Imperfect and Preterite Tenses, 
J^sus entra (3) une autre fois dans la synagogue, et il 
y avait (2) \k un homme qui avait (2) une main sbche. 
Jesus entered another time into the synagogue, and there 
was there a man who had a hand withered. Alors il 
dit (3) k cet homme, ^tends ta main, et il V ^tendit (3), 
et sa main devint (3) saine comme Tautre. Then he said 
to this man, extend thy hand, and he it extended^ and his 
hand became right as the other. 

Indicative, 
Quand ce jour Ik, qui ktait (2) le premier de la semaine, 
fut (6) venUy Jdsus vint (3), ti fut (3) Ik, au milieu d'eux. 
When that day there, which was the first of the weeky'was 
come, Jesus came and was there, in the midst of them, 
Etait (was) speaks of the past as if present, relating to 
something else quite past ; it is an imperfect past, Vint, fut 
{came and was) mean, thoroughly past at the time of which 
we are speaking. Et quand il eui dit (6) cela, il souffla 
(3) sur eux. And when he had said that, he breathed on 
them. Eut dit, past anterior, is a past before another 
psist, and souffia is of the preterite ox perfect ^B.'si, 
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Future, 

Le soir, le matin, le midi, je parlerai et je crierai k 
Dieu, et il entendra ma voix. The eve, the morning, 
the midday, I will speak and I will cry to God, and he 
will hear my voice. 

Conditional, 

J'ai dit, O qui me donnerait des ailes de colombe ! I 
have said, O who me would give wings of dove ! Je 
xc^envolerais^ I would (^€)fiy away ; et je vat poserais en 
quelque lieu, and I would (me) place myself in some spot. 
Je me hdterais de me sauver de ce vent. I (me) would 
hasten to (me) save myself from this wind. I would fly 
away ** conditionally," if I had wings. 

Imperative, 

Imperative exhorts. O Eternel et Dieu puissant, garde- 
moi comme la prunelle de Poeil, et couvre-moi sous Tombre 
de tes ailes. O Eternal and God mighty, guard me as the 
pupil of the eye, and cover me under the shadow of thy 
wings. 

Subjunctive Present, 

lis lui dirent. Qui es-tu done ? qfin que nous rendions 
r^ponse k ceux qui nous ont envoy^s. They to him said. 
Who art thou ? in order thai we may render answer to 
those who us have sent. 

Subjunctive Imperfect, 
II rendit graces, et rompit les pains, et il les donna \ 
ses disciples, afin quails les missent devant eux. He ren- 
dered thanks, and he brake the bread, and he it gave to 
his disciples, so that they it might place before them. 

The Verb must agree with its nominative or agent in 
Gender and Number, as : 

Les faux amis soni des oiseaux de passage, qui vi^nmnt k la belle 
saison et s'en vont h. la mauvaise. (The) false friends (they) are birds 
of passage, who (they) come at the fine weather and (they) go them- 
selves away at the bad. 

Speaking of " friends," the nominative is of the third 
person plural, therefore the verb will be the same. Had 
it referred to a single friend the verb would have been of 
the third person singular. 
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Impersonal Verbs and Idiomatical Verbs used im- 
personally have only a third person singular, although they 
may have plural significations. Pleuvoir , to rain ; il plenty 
it rains; ii pUuvait, it was raining; // //^/Z, it rained ; // 
pieuvra, it will rain ; il pleuvrait, it would rain ; qi^ilpleuve^ 
that it may rain ; quHl plUty that it might rain ; il a piu, it 
has rained ; // avaitpiu, it had rained ; il eut pluy it had 
rained ; il aura plu^ it will have rained ; // aurait plu, it 
would have rained ; quHlait plu^ that it may have rained ; 
qiiil eUtplu^ that it might have rained. 

Falloir, to be necessary; il faut, it is necessary; il 
fallaitf it was necessary; tl fallut, it was necessary; il 
faudra^ it will be necessary ; il faudrait^ it would be ne- 
cessary ; quHl faille^ that it may be necessary ; qt^ilfcUli^ty 
that it might be necessary. 

Faire, to doy to make^ is constantly being used imper- 
sonally with temps : il fait beau temps, it makes (or is) 
fine weather; ilfaisait^ it was fine or bad weather; il fit^ 
it was ; ilfera beau, it will be fine, &c. 

Y avoir, there to be ; _y ayant^ there being ; ily a^ there 
is ; /'/ y avail y there was ; // y eut^ there was ; tl y aura, 
there will be ; il y aurait, there would be ; qiiily ait, that 
there may be; quHl y eUt, that there might be. Ya-t-iH 
is there? y avait-ilt was there? y eut-ill was there? y 
aura-t-ill will there be? j' aurait-il? would there be? 
This verb is most idiomatic, because avoir of itself means 
to have, and not " to be," as it does here. II y avail un 
homme, there was once a man, or // there had a man. 



ADVERBS. 

Adverbs qualify Verbs, Adjectives, or other Adverbs ; 
they are not declinable : In simple tenses they follow the 
Verb, as, il parle Men ; he speaks well; but in compound 
tenses they follow the Auxiliaries, as, il a Men parl^ ; he 
has well spoken. They may be divided into seven classes. 
I St. Of Affirmation, Doubt and Negation: Assurk-^ 
/f:f^ assuredly) aucunement, by no means; certainementf 
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certainly; certes^ certainly, indeed; en vkrttk^ indeed, 
truly; ne^ nepas^ ne pointy not; probablementy very likely; 
sans doutCy without doubt ; ni^ nor ; non^ no ; nullement, by 
no means; om\ yes ; peut-itre, perhaps ; si, yes ; volontiers^ 
willingly ; vraiment, truly, indeed. Ne by itself is the 
mildest form of negation, ne pas is stronger, and ne point is 
the strongest of all : used with verbs, ne precedes and 
pas 01 point follows the verbs. 

Je «'ai pas d' argent, I have no money, means, short of money. 
Te »'ai point d'argent, means, not any whatever^ therefore ne point is 
the strongest negation. 

Ni /'or, ni la grandeur ne nous rendent heureux. Neither (the) 
gold nor (the) greatness not us renders happy. 

Ne plus (no more, or any more) je »'ai plus d'argent. I no have 
more money. Ne rien, not anything, nothing. 

2nd. Of Comparison : Aussi, as, also ; autant, as much 
as ; au moins, at least ; bien, good ; eomme, as, like ; da- 
vantage, more ; de mime, so ; de moins, at least ; deplus, 
moreover; encore, still, again; entihrement, entirely; environ^ 
about ; fort, very ; mieux, better ; moins, less ; nianmoins^ 
nevertheless ; pis, worse ; plus, more ; plutdt, rather ; w, 
so, so very ; surtout, especially, above all ; tant, so much ; 
tant soit peu, ever so little ; trh, very ; trap, too much ; 
troppeu, too little; unpen, a little. 

Plus and davantage, both indicate superiority ; plus usually 
requires the conjunction que^ or the preposition de^ preceding a com- 
plement, but davantage does not. Charles z.plus de pain que Jacques, 
mais Jacques en aura davantage. Plus also takes de when quantity 
is meant (not que) : ce pain cotite pltis de deux sous ; but it requires 
que and not de when comparison is intended : Charles est plus grand 
que Pierre. 

Si and Aussi. Si in comparison is only used in negative phrases. 
Aussi is placed in the negative and affirmative, Charles n'est pas si 
or aussi grand que Pierre, mais il est atusi (not xi) grand que Jacques. 

3rd. Of Interrogation : Combien ? How much or many? 
Comment? How? Depuis quandl How long? Uotl? 
Whence? Oilt Where? Fourquoi? Why? Quandl 
When? 

Combien de c6t^s a un pdt^ parfaitement rond ? How many sides 
has a tart perfectly round ? — Answer, Deux c6t^s, le dessus et le. 
dessous. 
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Pourquoi va-t-on au lit? Why go people to bed ?— ^wjw^, 
Parce que le lit ne vient pas k nous. 

Pourquoi 2S^h.\.^-\.'OXi des souliers neufs? Why purchase people 
shoes new ? — Answer, Parce qu'on ne les donne pas pour rien. 

4th. Of Manner, Order, Place : Ailleurs, elsewhere ; 
alentour^ around ; h iafois, at once ; d droite, on the right ; 
d gauche, on the left ; aprh, after ; auprh, near ; autour^ 
near about, around ; avant, before ; ceans, here, within ; 
(d, et Idj here and there; «*, here; ci-aprh, hereafter; 
(Tailleurs, besides ; de(d>, on this side ; dedans, within ; 
dehors, without ; delcL, there, on that side ; derrilre, behind ; 
dessous, under; dessus, above; devant, before, in front; 
d'ici, hence; d'oil, whence; en bas, below; en haut^ 
above ; ensemble, together ; environ, here, about ; id, here ; 
ici bas, here below ; id prls, near here ; jusque-la, so far ; 
jusqu^oiil how far? Id,, there; Id-bas, yonder; Id-dedansy 
within; Id-haut, above; loin, far; pile-mile, confusedly; 
oi^, where ; par id, this way ; par oil ? which way ? partout, 
everywhere ; prh, proche, near ; separement, separately ; 
y, there, here (also to her, to it, to them ; it has an exten- 
sive use with the preposition en, II y a, there is, or are ; 
vous y dtes, you there are, or you are right, or have hit 
the mark). Je suis d'id, I zxafrom here (or bom here). 

Adverbs relating to a preceding phrase or of interro- 
gation may commence a sentence : Uoii vient-il ? Whence 
comes he ? Certainement cet homrae est fou, certainly that 
man is mad. 

5 th. Of Time : A lafois, at once ; alors, then ; andenne- 
ment, formerly ; aujourd'hui, to-day ; auparavant, before ; 
aussitdt, as soon as; autrefois, formerly; bientdt, soon; 
cependant, meanwhile ; dejd, already ; demain, to-morrow ; 
depuis,^vcict\ desormais,hence{oTwaxd; derni^rement,\3ite\y ; 
^25? j///y^, immediately ; dorenavant, henceforth; encore, yet; 
^/yf;^, in short; ^/wi///^, afterwards; ^/<^, yesterday; inconti- 
nent, immediately ; jadis, of old \ jamais, ever ; lors, then ; 
maintenant, now ; nagulre, formerly ; parfois, at times ; 
plutot, sooner ; puis, then ; quand, when ; quelquefois^ 
sometimes; rarement, seldom; souvent, often; tantdt^ 
sometimes; tard^ late; tdt, soon; toujours, always; vite^ 
Quickly. 
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Jamais {ever) with ne is used as never, Un m^chant ne sait 
jamais pardonner. A wicked one not knows ever to pardon {^never 
knows). 

II faut battre le fer quand il est chaud. One must beat the iron 
when it is hot. 

6th. Of Quality : Ainsi^ thus ; hien^ well ; comment^ 
how; exprh, on purpose; mai, badly; mime, even; no- 
tamment, especially; partant, therefore; pourtant^ never- 
theless ; toutefois, however. 

7th. Of Quantity : Assez, enough ; auiant, so much ; 
beaucoup, much, many ; him, much, many ; combien, how 
much, how many ; davantage, more ; environ, about ; 
giihre, but little, not much ; moins, less ; peu, little, few ; 
plus, more ; que, how much, how many ; tant, so much, 
so many ; trop, too much, too many. 

- Beaucoup de, and bien du, de la, des, express quantity, but 
bien an idea of surprise. II y a ici beaucoup de monde ; il y a ici 
Men du monde ; vous avez bien de la presomption pour votre dge. 
Beaucoup is never followed by an Article, but bien is, excepting with 
autreSj say, bien d*autres, 

II a assez de pain — He has enough of bread. Beaucoup de gens I'ont 
vu — Many of people it have seen. 

Jean a re9u peu de pommes de sa soeur Marie — ^John has received 
few of apples from his sister Mary. 

Remark that after Adverbs of quantity the Article is not used^ bid 
de, preposition ; therefore not peu des pommes, but peu de pommes* 

Adverbs are made also from the feminine of Adjectives ; as, doux, 
douf^, doucement, sweet, sweetly; divin, divine, divinement, 
divine, divinely. 

Toute I'Ecriture est divinement inspiree, all Scripture is divinelf 
inspired. 

PREPOSITIONS. 

A Preposition shows the relation of one word to another. 
In French it precedes the Noun which it governs (durant 
excepted). The most frequently used are : ct, to, at, in ; 
d. cott de, by, next to ; aprh, after ; attendu, considering ; 
avant, before; avec, with; chez, at, among; centre, against; 
dans, in; de, of; deld., thence, beyond; depuis, since; 
derrihre, behind; dh, from, as soon as; devanty before; 
dessous, under; dessus, above; durant, during; en, in; 
entre, between; envers, towards; excepti^ except % enmr o-a^ 
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about; hormis, except; hors, out of -, jotgnant, joining; 
malgrk^ in spite of; moyennant, by means of; nonobstanty 
notwithstanding; outne^ besides ; par^ hy, parmi, among; 
pendant, during ; pour, for ; prh de, proche de, near ; quant 
d, as to, ,as for ; sans, without ; sairf, save ; selon, accord- 
ing to ; sous, under ; sur, upon ; suivant, according to ; 
touchant, concerning ; vers, towards ; void, here is ; voild^ 
there is ; vis-h-vis de, opposite ; vu, concerning. Pre- 
positions are repeated before every word they govern. 

The French have not such a word 2iS^home; they can- 
not translate into their language our words " Home, sweet 
Home." Chez moi are the words they make use of to 
represent it; chez, at, among, with, at the house of ; chez 
moi, at me ; chez eux, at them ; chez lui, at him ; chez dle^ 
at her; je vais chez mon p^re, I go to the house of my 
father. It is an idiom ; as, chez le libraire, at the book- 
seller's. 

The Preposition en (iii) must not be confounded with 
the same word a Pronoun (of him, of her, &c.); this one 
always has a complement, as, en France, in France ; en 
vapeur, in vapour. This en (in) is dififerent to dans (in) : 
en is made use of before a Noun without any Article, 
whilst dans usually requires one to follow ; say. En Am^- 
rique on parle Tanglais, mais Panglais fut inconnu dans 
/'Am^rique d*autrefois. In regard to ^^ time^^ dans de- 
notes the point, and en the duration : Ma mbre arrivera 
dans deux mois — My mother will arrive in two months ; 
but, j'ai appris le frangais en deux mois — I have learned 
French in two months. 

La beauts sans vertu, est une fleur sans parfum — (The) 
beauty without virtue is a flower without perfume. 

Prepositions M%Mz}\y precede Nouns ; but there are eight 
which can 2X^0 precede Verbs, viz., a, de, entre, par, 
pour, sans ; these place themselves before Infinitives : 
II a rintention de rester ici. He has the intention of to 
remain here, or he intends remaining here. C'est k vous 
i jouer, it's to you to play. 

En before the Farticipie present, as, en parlant {in 
speaking); indeed, en is the only Freposition which governs, 
the participle present. 
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Apres precedes the Auxiliary Verbs avoir and lire. 
Aprh avoir parM — After having spoken. Aprh €tre 
ttomp^ — After being deceived. 

Prepositions are divided into three classes : ist of 
which governs the Accusative case, and such are chiefly 
simple words, andly, governing the Genitive case. 3rdly, 
the Dative case ; but these are compound words. 

I must refer students to larger grammars for further in- 
formation, excepting that, for an example, I may say, 
aprh is No. r, d c6ti de. No. 2, quant A, No. 3. Marchez 
aprh lui — Walk after him. C'est A cdti de lui — It's at 
side of him. Quant d moi, j'aime la v^rit^ — As for me, I 
love (the) truth. 

A, wherever it may be seen, has a general idea ol going 
to, or leaning towards someihing, somewhere, or some- 
body : d vous, to you ; A moi, to me ; li leur, to them. 
Je vais A Paris — I go to Paris. Je pense a vous — I think 
to you, not of you, as in English. Je cours A vous — I run 
to you. Je vous invite A rester — I you invite to remain. 
Also after a Noun forming a compound of Noun and 




Verb, or in the sense oi purpose of, as, Une chambre A 
coucher, a chamber on purpose to sleep in, or a bed- 
chamber; la salle A manger, the saloon on purpose to 
dine in, or dining-room ; un verre li vin, a wine-glass, or 
glass on purpose to hold wine ; un moulin A vent, a mill 
to wind, or windmill ; la poudie A canon, the ^^d.-!^ Vi 
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cannon, or gunpowder, &c. Bateau h vapeur, steam- 
boat. 

De or d' is the most important of all Prepositions. 

When a Noun is taken in a partitive sense and preceded 
by an Adjective of quantity, de is used instead of the 
Article ; as, j'ai de bons livres, and not j'ai des bons livres. 
It takes the place of the partitive Article du or de la, ir- 
respective of gender or number in the Noun. It means 
some, any, in or out of abundance, quantity, quality, space 
of nature, body and mind No matter how large or how 
small that quantity may be, it still represents quantity (the 
partitive Article speaks more in 2l fractional sense). 

When an Adjective precedes a Noun, say, de bon pain^ 
not du bon ; de bonne viande, not de la bonne viande, of 
some good bread, of some good meat. The Article would 
refer to a bit of bread, or a slice, or a cut off a joint of 
meat. Peu de pain, little of bread, means some in a 
quantity. 

In Mixture : m^ler avec de bonne farine, to mix with 
good flour ; se m^ler de, to mix in, meddle with, or be 
concerned in with somebody or something. 

Where Nouns are indefinitely used ; as, digne de lou- 
ange, worthy ^praise. 

Where a Noun follows another relating to one idea of 
quantity; as, femme de chambre, chamber woman, or 
woman of chambers, not a single chamber; un mal de 
tete, bad of the head ; mal de dent, ache of teeth, in a 
general sense. 

It also indicates objects by their materials ; as, une 
montre ^'or, a watch of gold ; un chapeau de soie, a hat 
^silk; not oi the particular silk, nox particular gold., but 
of general gold or silk — chemin de fer, road of iron 
{railway). 

It means little out of little, in a general sense ; as, un 
peu ^'aide fait de bien, a little ^help does ^much ser- 
vice ; un peu de levain produit grande pite, a little <2/^ yeast 
makes big paste ; un verre de vin, a glass of wine ; une 
bouteille de vin, a bottle ^wine. 

It also means from ; as, il vient de mon pfere, de ma 
mfere, et de mes soeurs ; he comes from my father, from 
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my mother, zxAfrom my sisters ; and as in the following 
sentence : ils arrivent de Paris, they arrive from Paris. 

Of Time : il est de bonne heure, it is of good time (or 
early) ; je n'ai pas plus de dix ans, I have not more than 
ten years (or ten years of age). 

Before Infinitives, or between two Verbs, or after Verbs 
and Participles which in English are followed by the 
word with ; as, il est rempli de vin ; he is full of (or witH) 
wine. 

Je me propose de me marier, I me propose for me to 
marry, meaning I intend to partake of something (good or 
bad), viz., the matrimonial state, Donnez-moi un morceau 
de pain, give me a piece of bread ; plus de pain, more of 
bread ; moins de pain, less of bread ; trop de pain, too 
much ^ bread. 

Les parents de ma femme, the relatives ^my wife. 

Of Stature : un homme de six pieds de hauteur, a man 
of six feet of height. 

And all words expressive of quantity or scarcity (ex- 
cepting bien) require de after them. 

II a plus de peur que de mal — " He has more of fear 
than of harm " (or, more frightened than hurt). Beaucoup 
de bruit et peu ^'effet — " Much of noise and little of 
eflfect." Abondance de bien ne nuit pas — " Abundance of 
good things never hurts." II n'est sauce que </'app^tit — 
" No sauce like that ^t/" appetite." II n'est point de roses 
sans Opines — " There are none of roses without thorns." 
Un livre de fables, a book of fables. 

Contrasts. Oest d votes a rkpondre^ it is to you to 
reply (or your turn) ; <^est dvous de rkpondre^ means your 
duty or right to reply. Un verre ^ vin, a wine-glass ; un verre 
de vin, a glass of wine. Unpot au lait, a pot for milk ; unpot 
de lait, a pot of milk. Par terre, on the earth ; k terre, 
towards the earth. En ville, in the city (out of the house) ; 
a la ville, going to the city. La botte a allumettes, the box 
on purpose for matches ; hdite d^allumettes, box of matches. 
Le chemin de fer^ the road of iron (railroad). Le bateau 
d vapeur, the boat on purpose for steam, or steam-boat. 
A la campagne, about the country for pleasure, or the 
action of going into the country, far from. o\i'^''^ \\ssasR.> 
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parties of pleasure. En campagne signifies more like 
business; also of an army in search of an enemy. 



house, il fell 
nd on the ^ound, and foiling 
that aoylhing already im tM 



Le porte-monnaie tombe h terre, e( moi 
ramasser ; or, say, that a hrick fell from 
h terre, whilst a trick standing 
over on its side, will be parte\ 
earth, falling, is par terre. 

Apres((^rfr)ineans posteriority, but d'apres expresses 
an idea of origin ; as, itaprh nature. Le portrait de la 
Comtesse de Salisbury d'apres nature, the portrait of 
the Countess of Salisbury, after nature. 



\ Le portrait de la comlesse de Salis- 
bury, d'apres nature, comme elle fut ea 
1349, quand j^/(6) itiilitui I'ordre de la 
Jarreliere. The portrait of the Countess 
of Salisbury after (the) nature as she liica 
in 1349, when -aias instituted the order of 
the garter. "Honi soiqui mal ypenae." 
Evil be to Aim vi&a evil there Ihtnks. 



Avant and devant both mean before : ai/aw/, by reason 
of time — say '■'■before one o'clock;" devant for position, 
as, " He stands there before you." 

Pr^s de dix heures, near ten o'clock; pris a, on 
the point. 




CONJUNCTIONS. 

A Conjunction serves to join words or sentences to- 
gether. Some govern Verbs in the Indicative Mood, some 
in the Subjunctive, others in the Infinitive. 

For Indicative: ainsi, thus ; ainsi que, as ; au lieu que, 
whereas; aussitdt que, as soon as; car, for; cefemUtnt, 
however, yet; iest pourqi^i, therefore; comme, as; d'ail- 
leurt, besides ; depuis que, since ; tie plus, moreover ; de 
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sorte que^ so that ; dh que, as soon as ; done, then ; et, and ; 
eneffet, indeed; enfin, in short; lorsque, when; mats, but; 
mime, even; nianmoins, nevertheless; ni, neither, nor; 
or, now ; ou Men, or else ; ou, either, or ; outre que, be- 
sides; parceque, because; pendant que, whilst; pour lors, 
then ; pourquoi, why, wherefore ; pourtant, however ; puis- 
que, since; quand, when ; quand mime, though ; que, that ; 
savoir, namely; selon que, according as; si, if; sinon, or 
else ; sitdt que, as soon as ; soit, either, or ; suivant que, 
according as ; surtout, especially ; tandis que, whilst ; tant 
que, as long as ; toutefois, however. 

Quand on est riche, on ne manque pas d'amis. When 
one is rich, one not fails not of friends. 

For Subjunctive : afin que, in order that; h moins que, 
unless ; avantque, before; Men que, though; de crainte que, 
for fear; de peur que, lest; en cas que, in case that ; encore 
que, though ; jusqud. ce que, till ; loin que, far from ; non 
pas que, not that ; pour que, that ; pourvu que, provided ; 
quoique, although ; sans que, without ; sinon que, except 
that ; soit que, whether ; supposi que, suppose. 

For Infinitive : qfin de, in order to ; d moins de, unless ; 
avant de, before; au lieu de, instead of; de crainte de, for 
fear of; de peur de, for fear oi\ faute de, for want of; 
Jusqu^d, till ; loin de, far from ; pluiot que de, rather than. 



INTERJECTIONS. 

Interjections are emotions of the Mind ; as, Ah ! bon ! 
bah ! chut ! courage ! eh ! hd ! 6 ! oh ! ouf ! fi ! fi done ! 
gare ! hola ! made use of like the following examples : 
Ah ! queje vous aime ! — Oh, how I love you ! Eh, com- 
ment il est laid! — Eh, how ugly he is ! Oh! mais vous ne 
m^aimez pas I — Oh ! but you don't love me ! O ma mire! 
queje vous aime! — O my mother, how I love you ! Ho ! 
attendez un moment — Ho ! wait a moment. Eh, Id-bas ! 
on ne passe pas! — Eh, you there ! " Cannot pass," says the 
sentinel. Tout beau, mon bon Monsieur! ne le prenez pas 
si haut — Very fine, my good sir I don't be so imperti- 
nent. O quelle horreur! — Oh, how l\om\Afc\ De ^b-ct. 
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i ma bim aimie! un dernier baiser — For goodness sake, 
O my well-beloved ! a last kiss. 

There are many others, too numerous to mention, local 
to various parts of the country, such as, Le dtabie f—Th^ 
Devil! ani,S(Krinomiieniilletonmrres! — Curse the name 
of a thousand thunders ! (The man who invented the last 
one, is supposed to have been turned into a thunderbolt, 
for he bolted and was never. seen afterwards.) 

Quand on parle du diable, on U ttent par la queue: 
"when they speak of the devil, they him hold by the 
tail ;" i.e., they don't hold him for nothing ; they evidently 
want him for something, fellowship or anything else. 
Tirer le diable par la queue / to "puW the devil by the tail, 
means being " hard up." Tirer le diable ! also means get- 
ting a living anyhow, and by any means, so long as it is 
got Such a method is likely to cause the ejaculation 
of many Interjections by right-minded, upright, honest 
souls in this our nineteenth century, above the surface, but I 
what underneath ? 




yet "thereby bangs a 
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USEFUL KNOWLEDGE FOR TRAVELLERS, OR 

FOR ANYONE ELSE. 

Days of the Week. — Sunday, dimanche, Monday, 
lundu Tuesday, mardu Wednesday, mercredi, Thurs- 
day, y«////. Friday, vendredi, Saturday, samedi. 

Months of the Year. — JsLrmaryf Janvier* February, 

fhrier, March, mars. April, avriL May, mad, June, 

juin, ]\x\y,juillet, August, aoi^t, September, septembre. 

October, octobre, November, novembre. December, dk' 

cembre. 

Seasons. — Spring, le printemps. Summer, Vktk. Au- 
tumn, Vautomne, Winter, Vhiver. 

Holidays. — Christmas, noel. Advent, Vavent Easter, 
pdques, Easter Monday, lundi de pdques. Good Friday, 
le vendredi-sainL Lent, le cartme. Shrove Tuesday, U 
mardi gras. New Year's Day, lejour de Van, 

Division of Time. — Afternoon, aprh-midi. After 
to-morrow, aprh-demain. Beginning, le commencement 
Century, un sihcle. Daybreak, point dujour: Dawn, Vaubt 
dujour. Day (the), lejour^ lajoumke. Day before yes- 
terday, avant'hier. Day (to), aujourd'hui. Day (next), 
le lendemain. Day (fast), un jour maigre. End (the), la 
fin. Forenoon, avant-midi. Holidays, les vacances. Holi- 
day, festival^ un jour de fHe, Hour, une heure. Hour 
(quarter of), un quart d^heure. Hour (half of), une demi- 
heure. Midnight, minuit. Morning, le matin, la matinke. 
Morrow (to), demain. Minute, une minute* Month, un 
mois. Middle, milieu. Night, la nuit. Noon, or twelve 
o'clock, midi. Leap year, Vannke bissextile. Sunrise, le 
lever du soleil, ^ t^^ une semaine, YeaXfUnan, Yester- 
day, Aier, 

Periods of Time. — Days : One of these days, un 
de ces jours. From day to day, dejour en jour. One day 
to another, d^unjourd P autre. Every day, tous les jours. 
Daily, joumdlement. Weeks : Last week, la semaine der- 
nihre. It is a week since, il y a huit jours. Next week, 
la semaine prdchaine. At the end of the week, d la fin de 
la semaine. In a fortnight, dans c^in%t\^'\Kr%. ^^ss^-^^s^n 
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In a month, dans un mots. At the end of the month, '^>ers 
la fin du mots. The first of next month, le premier du 
mois prochain. It is at least a month, il y a Hen un mots. 
Last month, le mots dernier. Years ; Last year, Vannke 
dernikre, or Pan passL Next year, Fannke prochaine. It 
will be a year on the loth of next month, ily aura un an 
le dix du mois prochain. 

Parts of the Body. — Arm, le bras. Ankle, lacheville 
dupied, Aritry, une arthre, Bsick, le dos. Backbone, 
Vkchine, Bowels, les intestins. Bosom, le sein. Brain, le 
cerveau^ or la cervelle. Breast, la mamelle. Calf of leg, le 
mollet. Cheek, lajoue. Chest, la poitrine. Ear, Poreille, 
Ear drum, le tympan de Poreille, Elbow, le coude. Eye, 
Voeil, Eyes, les yeux. Eyeball, la prunelle. Eyebrows, 
les sourcils. Eyelash, le ciL Eyelid, la paupih^e. Face, 
le visage, or la figure. Fat, la graisse. Finger, le doigt. 
Fist, le poing. Flesh, la chair. Foot, le pied. Forehead, 
le front. Front teeth, dents de devant, Groine, Paine, 
Gums, les gencives. Hand, la main, YLead, la t^te. Heart, 
le coeur. Heel, le talon. Hip, la hanche. Instep, le cou- 
de-pied. Jaw, la mdchoire. Knee, le genou. Knee-cap, 
la rotule. Leg, la jambe. Limb, un membre. Lips, les 
lh)res. Liver, le foie. Loins, les reins. Lungs, les pou^ 
mons. Mouth, la bouche. Nails, les ongles. Neck, le cou. 
Nerves, les nerfs. Nipple, le mamelon. Nose, le nez. Nos- 
trils, les narines. Ribs, les cdtes. Shoulder, Pkpaule, Shin, 
Pos de la jambe. Sides, les cotks. Sinews, les tendrons. 
Skin, la peau. Stomach, le vetttre, or Pestomac. Temples, 
lestempes. T\\\^, la cuisse. Throat, la gorge. Thumb,. /^f 
pouce. Tip of the nose, le bout du nez. Tongue, la langue. 
Tooth, la dent. Waist, la taille. Wrist, lepoignet. Vein, 
la veine. 

Ailments. — I am not well, je ne me porte pets bien. 
What's the matter with you? qu^avez vous? I have a 
severe coXd, je stus fort enrhumk, I have bad eyes, yw 
mal aux yeux. I have a pain at my side, j^ai nml au cdte. 
I have sore feet, j'ai mal aux pieds. I have the tooth- 
ache, yW »id:/d52^^ ^^«/x. Tm sick at htaxt,j^ai mal au 
coeur. I have a head ache, or I have ill at the head, j^ai 
mal i la tite. I have a sick headache, yW la migraine.. 
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Animals. Ass, un dne. Bloodhound, un limier. 
Bull, un taureau. Bull-dog, un dogue. Calf, un veau. 
Cat, un chat, une chatte. Capon, un chapon. Chicken, 
un poulet. Colt, un poulain. Cow, une vache. Cock, un 
coq. Dog, un Men, Duck, un canard. Ewe, une brebis. 
Filly, une pouliche. Goat (he), un bouc; (she), une chhre. 
Greyhound, un Ihrier. Goose, une oie. Hen, une poule. 
Heifer, une gknisse. Hog, un cochon. Horse, un cheval. 
Kid, un chevreau. Lamb, un agneau. Lapdog, un chien 
de dame. Mare, unejument. Mastiff, un mcttin. Mule, 
un mulct, A Newfoundland, un chien de Terre-Neuve, 
Ox, un bceuf, "P esicock, un paon. "Pig, un pore. Pigeon, 
un pigeon. Pointer, un chien darrH, Rabbit, le lapin. 
Ram, un bklier. Setter, un chien couchant. Sheep, un 
mouton. Spaniel, un tpagneuL Sow, une truie. Swan, un 
cygne. StaXlion, un Sta/on. Ternei, un basset; (Scotch do.), 
un griffon, Turkey, un dindon. Water spaniel, un barbet. 

Fish. — Brill, une barbue. Carp, une carpe. Chub, un 
chabot. Cod, une morue. Craw-fish, un krevisse. Eel, une 
anguille. Freshwater fish, despoissons de riviere. Herring, 
un hareng. Lampreys, des lamproies. Lobster, un homard. 
Mackerel, un maquereau. Mussels, des moules. Oysters, 
des huUres. V^xch, une perche, Vikt, un brochet. Pilchard, 
une sardine. Salmon, un saumon. Shrimps, des crevettes. 
Shad, une alose. Skate, une raie. Smelt, un kperlan. Sole, 
une sole. Tench, une tanche. Trout, une truite, Turbot, 
un turbot. Turtle, une tortue. 

Flowers. — Auricula, une oreille d^ ours. Corn-flower, 
un bluet. Crowfoot, une renoncule, Daisy, une marguerite. 
Daffodil, un narcisse. Forget-me-not, un myosotis. Gilly- 
flower, une giroflke. Heartsease, une penske. Holly-hock, 
une rose trkmilre. Hyacinth, une hyadnthe. Honeysuckle, 
un chh)refeuille. Jessamine, un jasmin. Larkspur, le pied 
d'alouette, Lily, un lis. Lilac, le lilas. Lily of the valley, 
un muguet. Marigold, unsouci. Pink, un oeillet. Poppy,. 
unpavot. Primrose, une primevlre. Rose, la rose. Sun- 
flower, un toumesol. Tulip, la tulipe. Violet, la violette. 

Fruits. — Apple, une pomme. Apricot, un abricot. 
Almond, une amande. Blackberry, une bale de ronce. Bil- 
berries, des bates de myrtille. Cherry, une ceri^t. CVl^^ns^^, 
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une chdtaigne. Currant, ia groseilie. Date, une datte. Fig, 
unefigue, ¥i\h&ct, une aveltne, Goos^exry, une groseiiled^ 
maquereau. Gido^t^le raisin, Hazehmtf une noisette. Lemon, 
un citron. Medlar, une ntfle. Mulberry, la mUre. Necta- 
rine, i/« ^n<^^«. OxsLVigtyUne orange, Ytdx^unepoire, Plum, 
une prune, VtSich, une pkhe. Quince, un coing. Rasp- 
berry, une framboise. Strawberry, une /raise. Walnut, 
une noix. 

Trees. — Acacia, un cuacia. Aspen, un tremble. Alder, 
un aune. Ash, un frine. Beech, un hitre. Birch, un 
bouleau. Cedar, un cldre. Elder, un sureau. Elm, un 
^orme. Fir, un sapin. Holly, un koux. Horse-chestnut, 
un maronnier d^Inde. Larch, un mkllze. Lime, un tilleuL 
Maple, un Arable. Pine, un pin. Poplar, un peuplier. 
Plane, unplatane. Willow, un saule. 

Vegetables. — Artichokes, des artichauts. Asparagus, 
des asperges. Beans (broad), des f hues; (kidney), des hari- 
cots verts. Beet-root, une betterave. Cabbage, un chou. 
Cauliflower, un chou-Jleur, Carrots, des carottes. Celery, 
du ckleri. Chervil, du cerfeuil. Chives, de la ciboulette. 
Cucumber, concombre. Endive, la chicorie. Garlic, de PaiL 
Garden-cress, du cresson dejardin. Gherkins, des comi- 
chons. Horse-radish, du raifort. Lentils, des lentilles. 
Lettuce, de la laitue. Marjoram, de la marjolaine. Mush- 
rooms, des champignons. Melon, un melon. Mint, la 
menthe. Onions, des oignons, V arsnips, des panais. Potato, 
unepomme de terre. Parsley, dupersil. Radishes, des radis. 
Sage, la sauge. Sea-kale, le chou-marin. Salad, une salade. 
Shallots, des khalottes. Sorrel, de Voseille, Spinage, des 
kpinards. Thyme, le thym. Truffles, des truffes. Turnips, 
des navets. Water-cress, du cresson. 

Seeds. — A root, une rcuine. Barley, Vorge, Corn, le 
hie. Maize, le blk de Turquie. Millet, le millet, Oats, 
ravoine. Rice, le riz. Rye, le seigle. Wheat, lefroment. 

Household Furniture. — Basin, un bassin. Basket, 
une corbeille. Bed, un lit; (feather), un lit de plumes; 
(down), un lit de duvet. Bedroom, une chambre d coucher. 
Bell, la sonnette. Blanket, une couverture de laine. Bed- 
stead, le bois de lit. Bedclothes, les couvertures. Bolster, 
4f/raz^ifrsm. Bolt, le verrou. Bottlt^ la bouteille. Box, une 
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boMe, Broom, un balai. Carpet, un tapis. Candle, une 
chandelle; {^\.ic\i\ un chandelier ; (w3ix)y une bougie. Char- 
coal, ie charbon de bois. Cask, unefutatlle. Chair, la chaise; 
(arm), lefauteuiL Clock, une pendule. Coal, charbon de 
terre. Coffee-pot, une cafetitre. Corkscrew, le tire-bouchon. 
Counterpane, une courtepointe. Cover, un couvercle. Cup, 
unetasse. Dining-room, la sailed, manger. Dish, unplat, 
Doof , la porte. Drawers (chest of), une commode. Draw- 
ing-room, le salon. Ewer, une aiguilre. Fork, une four- 
cheite. Fender, un garde-cendres. Glass, un verre ; (pane 
of), vitre. Grater, une rctpe. Gridiron, un gril. Knife, 
un couteau. Mat, une natte. Mustard-pot, un moutardier* 
Pail, un seau. Pepper-box, une poivrtkre. Pie-dish, une 
tourtilre. Pillow, un oreiller ; (case), une taie d*oreiller. 
Pitcher, une cruche, Plate, une assiette. Poker, le tison- 
nier, Salt-cellsir, une sali^re, Sdiuctx, une soucoupe. Screen, 
un kran. Slate, une ardoise. Sheets, les draps. Shovel, 
lapelle. Sponge, une sponge. Spoon, une cuilllre. Stove, 
un poile. Sugar-basin, le sucrier. Snuffers, les mouchettes; 
(tray for), porte-mouchettes. Table, la table. Tablecloth, 
une nappe. Table-napkin, une serviette. Tea-caddy, une 
bcUte d thk ; (kettle), une bouilloire ; (tray), un plateau. 
Towel, un essuie-main. Tongs, les pincettes. Trunk, un 
coffre. Tub, une cuve. 

Wearing Apparel. — Apron, un tablier. Belt, un bau- 
drier. Bodice, le corps. Boots, des bottes. Boot-jack, un 
tire-bottes. Braces, des bretelles. Breeches, une culotte* 
Buckle, la boucle. Button, le bouton. Button-hole, la bou- 
tonnilre. Bonnet, un chapeau de femme. Bracelets, des 
bracelets. Brocade, le brocade. Brush, une brosse; (tooth), 
une brosse d dents. Buckram, le bougran. Cap, un bonnet; 
(night), une comette, un bonnet de nuit. Calico, du ccdi- 
cot. Cambric, de la batiste. Cloak, un manteau. Cloth, 
le drop, la toile. Collar, le colj le collet. Coat, un habit; 
(frock), une redingote ; (waist), un gilet ; (mourning), un 
habit d.e deuil. Comb, un peigne. Crape, le cripe. Cuff, 
manchette. Drawers, des calefons. Dimity, le basin. Eye- 
glass, un lorgnon. Fan, un hantail. Flannel, laflannelle. 
Fur, la fourrure. Garter, la jarretifere. Glove, le gant. 
Gauze, la gaze. Gown, la robe; (dx^^^^vcv^^ la robe dt. 
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chambre. Hat, le chapeau. Handkerchief, un mouchoir* 
Headdress, une coiffure. Lace, la dentelle. Leather, le 
cuir. Muff, un manchon. Muslin, la mousseline. Needle, 
une aiguille, Necklsice, un collier. Neckerchief, un fichu. 
Neckcloth, une cravate. Opera-glass, une lorgnette. Petti- 
coat, unejupe. Pin, une kpingle. Pincushion, unepelote. 
Pomatum, la pommade. Shawl, un chctle. Shirt, une chemise. 
Shoe, le Soulier, Slipper, pantoufle. Sock, le chausson. 
Stocking, le bas; (knitted), le bas tricotk. Stays, un corset. 
Silk, la sole. Sarcenet, le taffetas. Thimble, un dk. 

Eating, Drinking, &c. — Anchovies, anchois. Bacon, 
du lard ; (flitch of), une fllche de lard. Beef, du boeuf; 
(fresh boiled), du bouilli ; (roast), //« rdti ; (sirloin of), un 
aloyau ; (rump of), une culotte de boeuf ; (beefsteak), un 
bifteck. Bread, du pain ; (brown), du pain bis ; (white), 
dupain blanc ; (new), du pain frais ; (hot), dupain chaud; 
(stale), du pain rassis ; (rasped), du pain chapelt ; (loaf), 
du pain ; (household), du pain de niknage. Breakfast, le 
dkjeHner, Beer, de la bitre. Biscuits, des biscuits. Brandy, 
V eau-de-vie. Butter, du beurre ; (fresh), du beurre frcds ; 
(salt), du beurre salt. Broth, du bouillon. Cakes, des 
gdteaux. Calf s head, une tHe de veau. Calf's pluck, une 
fressure. Capers, des cdpres. Cloves, des clous de girofle. 
Cinnamon, de la cannelle. Cheese, dufromage. Cider, du 
cidre. Custards, du flan. Chitterlings, des andouilles. 
Crust, la croate. Crumb, la mie; (small), la miette; (kiss- 
ing-crust), la baisure. Dinner, le diner. Dough, la pdte. 
Eggs, des oeufs; (new laid), des oeufs frais ; (boiled), des 
ceufs d la coque ; (hard-boiled), des oeufs durs. Fish, du 
poisson. Fritters, des beignets. Flour, lafarine. Game, 
du gibier. Ginger, du gingembre. Gravy, dujus. Gizzard, 
le gksier. Ham, du Jambon, Ices, des glaces. Jam, des 
confitures. Jelly, de la gelke. Lamb, de Fagneau ; (quarter 
of), un quartier d^agneau. Liver, le foie. Meal, de la 
farine. Meat (roast), du rdti ; (minced), du hachis ; 
(stewed), une ttuvk, un ragoi^t. Macaroons, des macarons. 
Mushrooms, des champignons. Mustard, de la moutarde. 
Mutton, du mouton ; (breast of), de la poitrine ; (chops), 
des cdtelettes ; (leg of), un gigot ; (neck of), un collet ; 
(shoulder of), une ipaule. Oil, de Vhuile, Omelette, une 
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omeltite. Pancakes, da crlpes. Pepper, du poivre. Pie, 
ttnp&H. Pickled gherkins, du cornichons. Pidtled salmon, 
du saumon marinL Poultry, de la volailU. Pullet (fat), 
ttne poularde ; (leg ol), une cuisse ; (wing of), ttne aile. 
Pork, du pore. Salt, du sel. Sausages, des saucisses. Sweet- 
bread, un ris de veau. Saveloy, «« cervelas. Sweetmeats, 
des bonions. Sugar-plums, des dragks. Syrup, du sirop. 
Sherbet, du sorbet. Soda-water, I'eau de seltz. Soup, le 
potage ; (gravy), du consommS ; (meat), ta soupe grasse; 
(vegetable), ta soupe maigre. Stew, un ragoAt. Tripe, des 
tripes. Veal, du veau; (loin of), une longe de veau; 
(fillet of), une rouelle de veau ; (knuckle of), un jarret de 
veau; (larded), unfricandeau. Vinegar, du vinatgre. Yeast, 
ie levain. 



Some one rings, quelqu'un sonne. 
I Go and see who it is, allez voir qui 
' t Who's there? qui est Ik? A 
I poor boy, un pauvre gar9on. Are you 
I hungry? avez-vous faim? I have not 
I eaten anything tcwiay, je n'ai rien man- 
1 g€ aujourd'hui. I am very hungry, j'ai 
I grand' faim. Are you thirsty ? avez-vous 
I soif? 1 am thirsty, j'ai soif. Take a 
I glass of beer, prenez un verre de 
1 bifere. I drink to your health, je bois 
I ^ votre sant& 

The Hour.— What time is it? 
guelle heure est-ill ox savez-vous quelle keure it est i It is 
lo o'clock, it est dix heures. lo m. past ten, il est dix 
heures et dix. ^ past lo, dix heures et un quart. \ past 
10, dix heures et demie. ^ to ii, onze heures moins un 
quart. 5 m. to 11, tl est onze heures moins cinq minutes. 
At about \ past 2, vers deux heures et demie. Listen, the 
^ hour strikes, icoutez, voili la demie qui sonne. It must 
be near 12, or midday, // doit itre pris de midi. Mid- 
night, minuit. My watch has stopped, ma montre est 
arritee. Does your watch go well ? votre montre va-t-elle 
bien 1 Wind it up, montez-la. I have forgotten my key, 
j'ai ouilii ma clef. Ity mine, essayez la miernw. '^'wi ^isifS*. 
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is not going, Vhorloge ne va pas. There !^ the clock strikes, 
voild, Vhorloge qui sonne. It's a little slow, elle retarde un 
peu. It's late, // est tard. Is it late ? est-il tard"^ It is 
not late, // rCest pas tard. It is early, il est de bonne 
heure. Later than I thought, plus tard queje ne pensais. 
When do you think of going out ? quand pensez-vous 
sortir ? We must go home, ilfaut rentrer d la maison. 

Salutations, &c. Good morning, sir, bonjour, mon- 
sieur. How do you do ? comment vous portez-vous f 1 
am very well,y> meportefort bien. What pleasure to see 
you, quel plaisir de vous voir. You are very kind, vous 
ties bien bon. How is the health ? comment va la santk ? 
1 am exceedingly well, thank you, and yon? j'e me porte 
d merveille, merci bien, et vous? Please take a chair, 
veuillez prendre un siege. Much obliged, bien obligk. What 
news is there ? qu^est-ce qi/ily a de fwuveau ? Nothing that 
I know of, rien queje sache. Have you received any news ? 
aveZ'Vous re^u des nouvellesi How are your father and 
mother ? comment se portent Mon, voire plre et Mme, voire 
nitre ? My mother is not well, ma mtre ne se porte pa^ Men, 
How long has she been ill ? depuis quand est-elle malade ? 
Since a fortnight, depuis quinze jours, I am sorry for it, 
j^ensuisfdchk. Your sister, is she still unwell? Mile, voire 
soeur est-elle encore indisposkel She is quite recovered, 
elle est tout d fait rktablie, I cannot remain Xongtx^jene 
saurais demeurer plus longtemps. You are in great haste, 
vous ttes bien pressk, I have some business to attend to, 
j^ai des affaires d /aire. We shall have the pleasure to 
see you again soon, nous aurons le plaisir de vous revoir 
bientdt. In a few days, dans quelques jours. As soon as 
possible, le plus tdt possible^ or que je pourrai. 

Hotel. — I want a room,y> dtsire une chambre. What 
kind of room? quelle chambre dksire monsieur 1 A bed- 
room, une chambre d coucher. What is the charge ? quel 
estleprix? It is lo fr. a day, e^est dix francs par jouK 
That is too dear, c'est trop cher, I would not give beyond 
five francs, je ny veux mettre que dnq francs. The bed, 
is it good ? le lit est-il bon ? 1 will eat something, je 
mangerai quelque chose. Show me the bill of fare, montrez- 
f>!U7/ /a airte dujour. What time will dinner be ready? d 
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quelle h€ure le diner sera-t-il prH i I would have a beef- 
steak, je voudrais un hiftak. I like it well done, jt 
Vaime trh-cuit; (underdone), je Vaime saignant. Where is 
the post-box ? oH est. la boite aux lettres f Can you get 
me a guide ? ^uvez-vous me procurer un guide ? I will 
engage him for two or three days, je Vengagerai pour 
deux ou trots jours. What is his charge ? quel est son 
prix i Very well, I am content, trh-bien, je suis satisfait. 
Give me the key of my room, donnez-tnoi la clef de ma 
chambre. Can I enter at all hours ? puis-je rentrer d 
toute heure f 1 leave to-morrow, je partirai demain. I 
desire to settle my bill,yif disire r'egler ma note. Can you 
tell me if the steamer leaves \.o-moTco-vif pouvez-vous me 
dire si le bateau d vapeur part demain i 

Bed-time. — I want to go to bed immediately, /« j?- 
sire alter me coucker de suite. I have a bad headache, y'oi 
une forte migraine. Shall I warm your bed ? voules-vous 
que je basstne voire lit 1 No; but I desire to have a light, 
non; matsje distre avoir de la lumiire. I will place it on 
the mantelpiece, je vats la mettre sur la chemise. If you 
feel indisposed I will pass the night with you, si vous vous 
sentez incommodi, jepasserai la nuit auprh de vous. No, no, 
go to bed, non, non, allez vous coucher. 
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THEATRIC. 

The Germans have frequently claimed Shakespeare as one of their country- 
men. The question however arises whether he was not also a Frenchman, seeing 
that the following portion of a play was first discovered in France. Reader^ 
must judge for themselves ; they will find, however, g^eat similarity in the names 
of the characters. The only supposition for its being so (according to the author's 
idea) is, that "it has never yet appeared in any of the complete editions of the 
plays of Shakespeare," consequently it never had the dishonour of being rejected^ 
as have some, which as unmistakably bespeak him, as does the " Merchant of 
Venice." 

Mem. — In the present day, the French write yuliettef and the 
Germans Julietta, 



LE MIEL EST DOUX MAIS UABEILLE PIQUE. 
The honey is sweet but the bee stings, 

Romeo. — Psssst! Psssst! FsssstI Fsssstf 
Juliet. — Qui m'appelle ? Who me calls ? 
Romeo. — Ne me reconnaissez-vous pas ? 
JVbt me recognize you not ? 
Juliet. — C'est vous, Romeo ? This is you, Romeo 7 
Romeo. — Moi-m^me. Quel motif si important fait 
Myself, What motive so important makes 
sortir si tot la belle Juliet de sa demeure? 
to go out so early the beautiful Juliet from her home 1 
Juliet. — Et vous-m^me, Romeo, pourquoi courez- 
And yourself Romeo, why go about 
vous ainsi les champs k une pareille heure ? 
you thus the fields at a such hour? 

Romeo. — H^las ! le sommeil a fui depuis longtemps 
Alas! (the) sleep has fled since long time 
mon chevet solitaire ; le soin de mes brebis ne me touche 
my bolster solitary ; the care of my sheep not me concerns 
plus; j'ai perdu Tapp^tit; je suis malade. 
more ; I have lost the appetite ; I am ill, 
Juliet. — Immolez un coq k Esculape. 

Sacrifice a cock to /Esculapius, 
Romeo. — Esculape ne saurait me guerir. 
y^sculapius not could me cure. 
Juliet.— Quelle est done cette terrible maladie? 
What is then this terrible malady 1 
Romeo. — II est un dieu, Juliet, un dieu malin, qui 
He is . a God, Juliet, a God evil, who 
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prend plaisir k tourmenter les mortels infortun^s ; il 
takes pleasure to torment the mortals unfortunate ; he 
rode sans cesse autour de nos demeures, et quand 
roams without ceasing around of our homes ^ and when 
il aperQoit un gaillard frais, robuste, bien portant, il 
he perceives a fellow ^ ruddy ^ robust^ in good healthy he 
tire de son carquois une fl^che empoisonnt^e et la 
draws from his quiver an arrow poisoned and it 
lance centre lui. Aussitot le malheureux ne dort 
shoots against him. Immediately the unfortunate not sleeps 
plus, ne mange plus; il s'^tiole, il maigrit, il 
more^ not eats more; he himself etiolates^ he thins ^ he 
erre dans les champs comme un insensd ; il est atteint 
7vanders in the fields like a madman; he is touched 
de ce mal terrible, qui fait soufFrir plus que tous 
of this evil terrible, which makes to suffer more than all 
les autres maux. 
the other evils, 

Juliet. — Comment Tappelez-vous ? How it call you ? 

Romeo. — Uamour. The love, 

Juliet. — ^Vous voulez rire, mon cher ? Tamour faire 
You will jest, my dear? the love to make 
souffrir I c'est impossible. Uamour est un baume, un 
to suffer! it is impossible. The love is a balm, a 
parfum, un philtre, tout ce qu'il y a de plus 
perfume, a philter, cUl this that he there hcLs of most 
salutaire, de plus doux, de plus enivrant sur la terre. 
wholesome, of most sweet, of most infatuating on the earth, 
Uamour peuple le sommeil de r^ves charmants ; au 
The love peoples the sleep with dreams charming ; in- 
lieu de ddcocher les fibches empoisonn^es, ce dieu, 
stead of to discharge the arrows poisoned, this God, 
que vous fldtrissez de T^pithbte de malin, voltige auprbs 
whom you brand of the epithet of evil, flutters near 
de nous, rafraichit notre visage avec ses ailes par- 
of us, refreshes our countenance with his wings per- 
fum^es, et fait retentir une musique divine k nos 
fumed, and makes to sound a music divine at our 
cotds. On n'est jamais malade de Tamour. 
sides. One not is never ill from the love. 
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Romeo. — Qui vous Ta dit? Who you it has told? 

Juliet. — Dromio. Dromio. 

Romeo. — Le gredin ! je m'en doutais . . . • 
The scoundrel I I me of it suspected .... 

Juliet. — Vous dites ? You say ? 

Romeo. — ^Je dis que vous avez tort de parler avec 
/ say that you have wrong to speak with 
Dromio. 
Dromio, 

Juliet. — Pourquoi ? Why ? 

Romeo. — Parceque c'est un farceur qui ne • cherche 
Because it {he) is a farcer who only seeks 
qu*k tromper les jeunes bergbres. 
than to deceive the young shepherdesses, 

Juliet. — Ah ! bah ! Ah I bosh I 

Romeo. — C'est comme j'ai Thonneur de vous le dire. 
// is as I have the honour of you it to say, 

Juliet. — ^Vraiment ! Truly I 

Romeo. — Laissons ce sujet, Juliet; venez plutot 
Drop this subject^ Juliet ; come rather 
sous cet ombrage, et Ik, assis sur Therbe tendre, je 
under this shadow ^ and there ^ seated on the gra^s tender^ I 
vous dirai ce que c'est que Tamour. 
you will tell that which it is as the love, 

Juliet. — Vous me Tavez dit; Tamour, selon 

You me it have said ; the love, according to 
vous, est quelque chose qui emp^che de dormir et 
you, is some thing what prevents of to sleep and 
de manger, qui fait maigrir et force les gens k 
of to eat, which makes to thin and forces the folks to 
se promener toute la joum^e dans les champs. 

themselves to walk all the day in the fields^ 
J'aime mieux Tamour selon Dromio. 
I like better the love according to Dromio, 

Romeo. — Suivez-moi dans ce bosquet, et je cesserai 
Follow me in this grove^ and I shall cectse 
de souffrir. 
to suffer, 

Juliet. — ^Vous croyez? You think so ? 

Romeo. — ^J'en suis siir. I of it am sure. 
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Juliet. — Je ne vois pas pourquoi je ne vous rendrais 
I not see not why I not you should render 
pas ce petit service ; d'autant plus que je me sens trbs- 
not this little service; the rather more that I me feel very 
fatigude j asseyons-nous done sur I'herbe. Etes-vous 
fatigued ; let set us then on the grass. Are you 
mieux ? 
better 1 

Romeo. — Bien mieux. Much better, 
Juliet. — Uamour s'en va ? The love itself goes away f 
Romeo. — Au contraire, il augmente. 
On the contrary, it augments. 
Juliet. — Je ne vous comprends plus. Uamour est 
/ not you understand more. The love is 
une maladie, et quand elle augmente vous vous trouvez 
an illness, and when she augments you you find 
mieux. 
better, 

Romeo. — Oui. Yes, 
Juliet. — J'en suis charm^e pour vous* 
I of it am delighted for you, 
Romeo. — Juliet! Juliet! 
Juliet. — Romeo ! Romeo I 

Romeo. — Vos yeux sont doux. Your eyes are sweet. 
Juliet. — Dromio me le disait hier. 

Dromio me it said yesterday, 
Romeo. — Votre bouche est divine. 
Your mouth is divine^ 
Juliet. — Charles me le dira ce soir. 

Charles me it will say this evening, 
Romeo. — Vos joues ont I'dclat de la rose et 
Your cheeks have the splendour of the rose and 
la blancheur du lait. 
the whiteness of the milk, 
Juliet. — Chut ! Hush I 
Romeo. — Quoi done ? What then ? 
Juliet. — N*entendez-vous pas du bruit derribre la 
JVbt hear you not some noise behind the 
charmille ? 
hedge f 
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Romeo. — Sans doute quelque nymphe vous aura 

Without doubt some nymph you will have 

vue, et pleine de ddpit, elle agite les branches en 

seen^ and full of eniy^ she moves the branches in 

s'enfuyant. 

herself fleeing- 

Juliet. — C*est possible. // ts possible, 

Romeo. — J'ai dans mon Stable quatre chevreaux 

I have in my stable four young goats 

qui ont k peine broutd le cytise du Mont Aliphbre. 

which have scarcely browzed the cytisus of Mount Aliphere, 

Juliet, — Ah ! Ah I 

Romeo. — Cinq g^nisses blanches comme la neige, 
Five heifers white as the snow, 
errant dans mes prairies. 
running in my fields. 

Juliet. — Tieps! tiens ! tiens ! Well! well I well! 

Romeo. — Mon oncle, le vieux Benvolio, a pas mal 
My uncle, the old Benvolio, has not bad 
de fonds places sur la banque d^Athbnes. 
of funds placed on the bank of Athens, 

JunET. — , Oil voulez-vous en venir? 
Where will you it drive at ? 

Romeo, — A vous ofFrir tout cela, si vous voulez me 
To you to offer all that, if you will me 
suivre. 
follow, 

Juliet. — Oh done ? Where then ? 

Romeo. — A Tautel de Thym^n^e. Crois-moi, 
To the altar of the Hymen. Believe me, 
Juliet, ni Dromio ni ^geon ne t'aimeront autant 
Juliet, neither Dromio nor ^geonnot thee will love so much 
que moi. Est-il dans la contr^e un berger qui puisse 
as me. Is there in the country a shepherd who can 
m*etre compart? qui pent me disputer la palme du 
me to be compared 1 who can me dispute the palm of the 
chant? Aux derniers jeux n'ai-je pas remport^ le 
song 1 At the last games not have I not carried off the 
prix du baton ? Tu seras ma sultane, mon Anda- 
j^r/'s^ i?fthe baton ? Thou wilt be my sultana, my Anda- 
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louse. Veux-tu me marier ? de grice r^ponds-moi ! 
lusian. Wilt thou me to marry 1 of grace answer me I 
Juliet. — Adressez-vous k ma m^re. 
Address you to my mother. 
Romeo (lui prenant la main). — Ah ! divine Juliet. 
{her taking the hand). — Ah I divine fuliet. 
Juliet. — Eh bien, Monsieur ! Ah, well, Sir I 
Romeo ( voulant lui prendre la taille). — O, 

(attempting to her to take hold of the waist). — O, 
d^lirante berg^re ! 

enrapturing shepherdess I 

Juliet. — A bas les pattes ! Down the paws ! 
Romeo. — Tu repousses ton dpoux ? 
Thou repellest thy husband 1 
Juliet. — Vous ne I'etes pas encore. 

You not him are not yet. 
Romeo. — Laisse-moi prendre sur tes l^vres un baiser. 
Let me to take upon thy lips a kiss, 
Juliet {le repoussant). — ^J'entends du bruit .... 
{him repelling). — / hear some noise .... 
Romeo. — C^est ce bois qui murmure de joie. 
It is this wood which murmurs of joy. 
Juliet {se dkbattant). — Berger, que faites-vous? 
{herself resisting). — SJiepherd, what do you 1 
Romeo {Vembrassant). — Je cueille mon baiser ; que 
(her embracing).-^ I cull my kiss; how 
le miel est doux ! 
the honey is sweet! 

Juliet {le souffletant)^ — Oui, mais Tabeille pique. 
{him slapping). — Yes, but the bee stings. 
La joue de Romeo se gonfle ; la berglre 

The cheek of Romeo itself swells; the shepherdess 

s^enfuit derriere les saules, 
herself flies behind the willows. 



Une dame dont la figure, malgr^ ses quarante 
A lady of whom the face ^ in spite of her forty 
ans, ^tait encore fort jplie et toute brillante de ce 
years, was still very pretty and all brilliant oj tKot. 
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vif ^clat qu'on nomme le regain de la beauts, 
living lustre which they fiame the revived of (the) beauty^ 
voyant sa jeune bru qui, prete k 

seeing her young daughter-in-law who, being ready to 
se rendre \ un bal, jetait un coup d'oeil sur une 

herself to repair to a ball, cast a glance of eye upon a 
glace pour juger de Teffet de sa toilette, lui 
mirror for to judge of the effect of her toilet, to her 
demanda d'ua air moitid serieux, moitid souriant : 
asked with an air half serious, half smiling: 
" Que donneriez-vous, ma fille, pour avoir ma 
*' What would you give, my daughter, for to have my 
figure ? " " Eh ! ma m^re, ce que vous donneriez 
fcKC ?" " £h / my mother, that which you would give 
vous-meme pour avoir mon age." 
yourself for to have my age,^^ 



WORDS WRITTEN BY THE GREAT PHILOSOPHER 

VOLTAIRE. 

Dieu a donne aux hommes les idees de la justice et la 
God has given to [the) men the ideas of {the) justice and {the) 
conscience pour les avertir, comme il leur a donne tout ce qui 
conscience for them to warn, as he to them has given all that which 
leur est necessaire ; c'est \k cette loi naturelle sur laquelle la 
to them is necessary; it is there this law natural on which {the) 
religion est fondee. 
religion is founded. 



La fortune la plus amie vous donne le croc-en-jambe ; (the) for- 
tune the most friendly you gives a kick on the shins (trips one up). 



Ainsi de notre espoir la fortune se joue : 

Tout s'eleve ou s'abaisse au branle de sa roue ; 

Et son ordre inegal qui regit I'univers 

Au milieu du bonheur a ses plus grands revers. — CORNEILLE. 

As it is with our Hope, so Fortune plays 
With the spokes of her wheel — to drop or raise; 
Her unequal order which rules the universe, 
Id the midst of our joys has its greatest reverse. 
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EXTRACTIC. 

LE VIN ENTRE ET LA RAISON SORT. 

Un apologue hebreu, ou les effets du vin sont exprimes k 
An apologue Hebrnu, where the effects of wine are shown to 
la mani^re orientale, nous apprend que le patriarche Noe 
the manner Oriental^ us teaches that the patriarch Noah 
s'ctant eloigne un moment du premier pied de la 

himself being absented a moment from the first stalk of the 
rigne qu'il venait de planter, Satan, transporte de joie, 
vine which he came of to plants Satan^ delighted with joy^ 
s'en approcha en s'^criant: **Ch^re plante, je 

himself of it approached in himself exclaiming : **Dear plants I 
veux t arroser ! " et aussitot 11 courut chercher quatre 
will thee water l^^ and immediately he ran to fetch four 
animaux differents : unagneau, un singe, un lion, et unpourceau, 
animals different: a lamb^ a monkey ^ a lion, and a hog, 

qu'il egorgea tour k tour sur le cep, afin que la 

which he killed turn by turn on the vine plant, so that the 
vertu de leur sang passit dans la seve, et se propageat 

virtue of their blood might pass into the sap, and itself might propagate 
dans les rejetons. 
in the shoots, 

Cette operation du diable fut tr^s-heu reuse, et son influence 
This operation of the devil was very successful, and its influence 
sVtendit ^ tous les vignobles du monde ainsi qu'k leurs 

itself extended to all the vineyards of the world as well as to their 
produits. Depuis lors, si Thomme boit une coupe de vin, il 
products. Since then, if the man drinks one cup of wine, he 
devient caressant, aimable : il a la douceur de 1 agneau. Deux 
becomes caressing, amiable: he has the meekness of the lamb. Two 
coupes le rendent vif, folatre : il va sautant et gamba- 
cups him render sharp, toysome: he goes dancing and frisk- 
dant comme le singe. Trois lui communiquent le naturel 
ing like the monkey. Three to him communicate the nature 
du lion : il se montre fier, intraitable ; il veut que tout 
of the lion: he himself shows fierce, intractable; he will that all 
lui cMe, il se croit une puissance, il se dit en 

to him give in, he himself believes a power, he himself says in 
lui-meme : **Qui peut m'egaler?" Boit-il davantage il 

himself: ^* Who is able me to equal V^ Drinks he still more he 
perd le bon sens, il est incapable de se conduire, il 
loses the good sense, he is incapable of himself to conduct, he 
se roule dans la fange, il n'est plus qu'un immonde 

himself rolls in the mud, he not is more than a filthy 
pourceau. De 1^ ce proverbe des sages: 
hog. From there this proverb of the sages: 

Le vin entre et la ralson sort. 
The wine enters and the reason go«s out. 
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** Le diner tue la moiti^ de Paris, et le souper tue 
*^ {The) dinner kills the half of Paris ^ and {the) supper kills 
I'autre " (Montesquieu). Mais la gourmandise (f ) ne borne pas 
the other ''\Montesquieu), But {the) gluttony {not) limits not 

scs funcstes eifets aux maladies ou k la mort de ceux qui 
her deadly effects to the diseases or to the death of those who 
s'y adonnent ; elle engendre une foule de vices qui in- 

themselves to her abandon ; she engenders a crowd of vices which in- 
fluent d'une mani^re deplorable sur la morality. Combien 
flue nee in a manner deplorable on {the) morality. How many 
d 'actions coupables se commettent dans les fum^es de la di- 
of actions faulty themselves commit in the lieats {of the) di- 
gestion, qui n'auraient pas eu lieu ^ je{\n! Les l^gislateurs 

gestion^ which {not) would have not had place in footing I The legislators 
de I'antiquit^ le savaient bien lorsqu'ils appelaient la dietetique(f) 
of {the) antiquity it knew well when they called in {the) abstinence 
k l'a])pui (m) des bonnes mocurs, en promulguant les lois de 
to the support of the good manners, in promulgating {the) laws of 
regime. En Egypte, en Gr^ce, et ailleurs, ils avaient d^fendu 
diet. In Egypt, in Greece, and elseivhere, they had forbidden 

de traiter les affaires importantes apr^s le repas, de peur 
of to treat the affairs important after the repast, for fear 
qu'il n'e(it sur clles une influence deraisonnable et 

that it not might have on them an influence unreasonable and 
perturbatrice. Excellent usage conserve chez les peuples 
disturbing. Excellent custom preserved amongst the peoples 

inodernes pour les deliberations des corps de I'Etat. ** Vous 
modern for the deliberations of the bodies of the State, ** You 
vous^tonnez du nombre infini des maladies," s'^criait 

you astonish of the number infinite of illnesses,^* himself exclaimed 
Seneque; "comptezdonclescuisiniers. "Mange pour vivre, et ne 
Seneca; "count then the coohs.'* ** Eat for to live, and not 
vis pas pour manger." 
live not for to eat." 



A 



LA PETITE AUMONE EST LA BONNE. 

The small charity is the good one, ^ 

Proverbe tr^s-bien expliqu^ par ce passage de TEvangile : 
Proverb very well explained by this passage of the Evangelist: 
jesus etant assis un jour pr^s du tronc des pauvres regardait 
yesus being Stated one day f war of the box of the poor regarded 
de quelle mani^re le peuple y jetait de I'argent. II vit 
in what manner the people there threw in some money. He saw 
plusieurs riches qui y en mettaient beaucoup ; il vit aussi 
many rich who there of it were putting much ; he saw also 
une pauvre "veuve qui y deposait deux petites pieces de monnaie 
a poor widow who there deposited two little pieces of money 
de }a vaJeur d'un quart de sou. Et il appela ses disciples, 

^M^ z/a/u^ qfa quarter of halfpenny. And he called his disctpUs^ 
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ct il leur dit: **En verite, je vous le dis, cette pauvre veuve 
and he to them said: ** In truth, I to you it say, this poor widow 
a mis plus que tous les autres, car les autres ont mis ce 
has put more than all the others, for the others have put that 
dont ils abondaient ; mais elle a mis ce dont elle 

of which they abounded ; but she has put that of which she 
manquait, tout ce qu'elle avait pour vivre." 

was in want of, all that which she had for to live on. " 

IL N'Y A PAS DE METIERS IGNOBLES. 
There are not any trades ignoble. 

Un metier ne met pas seulement k Tabri du besoin ; il 
A trade {not) places not only at the shade of the want ; it 
met encore i I'abri du vice. C*est pour cela, que plusieurs 
places still at the shade of the vice, Ifs for that, that many 
philosophes ont pense, que les parents, quelque soient 
philosophers have thought, that (the) parents, whatever may be 
leur rang et leur fortune, devraient faire apprendre k leurs en- 
their rank and their fortune, should make to teach (/(?) their chil' 
fants une Industrie manuelle, comme le recommandait I'ecole pha- 
dren an industry manual, as so did recommend the school pha- 
risienne des Juifs, par cette maxime rapport^e dans le Talmud : 
risean of the Jews, by this maxim related in the Talmud: 
** Qui ne donne pas une profession ^ ses enfants les prepare 
** Who (not) gives not a profession to his children them prepares 
^ une mauvaise vie." Mahomet a recommande aussi k tous les 
for a bad life.^^ Mahomet has recommended also to all (the) 
Musulmans, meme aux fils des rois, d 'apprendre un metier et 
Mussulmans, even to the sons of kings, (of) to learn a trade and 
d*y travailler quelques heures chaque jour. Les Turcs disent ^ ce 
of to it to work several hours each day. The Turks say on this 
sujet : * ' II n'y a pas de metiers ignobles, d^s qu'ils 

subject: ** (It) there are not any trades ignoble, since that (they) 
peuvent servir ^ la societe." 

may be able to serve (to the) society. ^^ 

II y des metiers si nobles qu'on ne peut les faire pour 

There are some trades so noble that one not may them do for 
de I'argent sans se montrer indigne de les faire ; tel 
(some) money without himself to show unworthy (of) them to do; such 
est celui de Thomme de guerre ; tel est celui de I'instituteur. 
is the one of the man of war (soldier); such is the one of (the) tutor. 
—J. J. Rousseau, Emile. 

ANCIENT RITUALISTIC PROVERBS. 

Folle est la brebis qui au loup se confesse; foUe est la 
Silly is the sheep who to the wolf herself confesses; silly is the 

poule qui au renard se confesse ; derriire la croix souvent 

hen who to the fox herself confesses; behind the cross often 

se tient le diable. 

himself holds the deznl. 
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Lafemme a une forte attraction; 
comme Vaimant^ elk attire tout cL 
soi. (The) woman has a strong 
attraction ; like the loadstone, she 
draws all to herself. Monsieur^ 
que faites-vous 1 Sir, what are you 
doing? Mademoiselle, je tombe d 
vos pieds — Miss, I fall at your 
feet. Quelquefois le malheurest bon; 
sometimes (the) misfortune is good (especially when you 
save yourself by falling into the arms of a nice young 
lady). // ?iy a que le premier pas qui coitte — It is only 
the first step which costs. // n^y a pas de lien si fort que 
lafemme — There is not so strong of attraction (tie or bond) 
as the woman. 

NE COIFF^. 

Je d^jednais, il y a qiielque temps, avec un monsieur qui me faisait 
les honneurs de sa jolie villa pres de Malvern. Tout-k-coup il 
etendit le bras vers la cheminee, et me montra au-dessus de la glace, 
une baguette de fusil toute rouillee qui reposait sur deux crochets : — 
** Et dire que j'ai eu cela dans le corps, et que je suis ici en train de 
boire k la sante d*un ami ! " 

*'Ah! Monsieur, c'est miraculeux sans doute; mais on est, ou 
Ton n'est pas ne coiffe. " 

I was breakfasting some time ago with a gentleman^ who entertained 
me hospitably at his pretty villa near Malvern. On a sudden he 
stretched out his arm, and showed me above the chimney glass a rusty 
ramrod which was resting upon two hooks: — *' Only think,'^ said he, 
** / once had that in my body, and yet I am here drinking the health 
of a friend r* 

** Ah! Sir, it is astonishing indeed; but one is, or is not bom to 
' good luck J^ 

Mariage h. VAnglaise. — "Apr^s une lune de miel fugitive, M. 

de L reprit ses habitudes de gar9on. N'avait-il pas Siit ce que 

I'on appelle un mariage k I'Anglaise ? '* — Dictionnaire Historique 
cC Argot, 

It appears that besides the institution of marriage in England, there 
is also an English marriage. Query the French one, 

II semble que la nature ait present \ chaque homme d^s sa 
naissance des bornes pour les vertus et pour les vices. 

II n'appartient qu'aux grands hommes d'avoir de grands defauts. 
L'interet met en ceuvre toutes sortes de vertus et de vices. 
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FACETI^. 

EDUCATION : ITS PAST AND PRESENT 

WORKING CONSIDERED BY 

ITS RESULTS. 

GRAMMAR: ITS ORIGIN. 



BY OH OH ' 



ah! 



'orCh the candle (or cost] ? 

Education, that fearfully thrilling word to the young 
and ignorani, contentious one to learned middle-age, and 
useless one to the old — has altered considerably in mean- 
ing during past years. Those who were schoolboys some 
thirty years since have distinct recollection of its true 
meaning — viz., birch, cane, ferule, rod, stick, strap, and 
such-like. The thrill of the electric shock which passed 
through the veins in the schoolroom when an unhappy 
one was called up to the high desk cannot be explained, 
although it can be still felt by such as choose to cast an 
eye backwards. The effect it has had on the present 
generation is a problem not yet solved. To be whipped 
before a whole school is most degrading, of much harm 
morally and physically. It is of ancient custom, for in 
the time of Horace it is stated tha.t O-AivVvas. ftRi"^«,-M^«.-s.\. 
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introduced it into his school. The author of this was 
under the tuition of as great a tyrant as could be produced 
(only that he was of small stature). Thirty-five years have 
elapsed, but he can almost curse the memory of that 
grammar-school fiend in Lincolnshire. The question will 
therefore arise, whether the free use of the cane, &c., has 
not caused much of the brutal beatings of wives and 
children by men who have been trained up to it at school 
" Train up a child" (by example only) "the way he should 
go," &c., is a better proverb than "Spare the rod, spoil 
the child." An egg may be beaten until it becomes bright 
and sparkling ; not so child or wife, who are more likely 
to become silly^ or, soft like the beefsteak, to be easily 
swallowed by somebody. " To beat and to love is the 
most natural sentiment of affection," said a disciple of 
Socrates whilst he was beating his father and mother, but 
our police magistrates do not think so. Physical culture 
and moral culture may have each their turn of luck in 
the scale of life, but it takes generations to decide the 
question as to which is the better, for this can only be done 
by contrast. Say four to ten cuts across the hand with a 
cane was not exactly the true method for improving writing, 
with more cuts in store unless greater care was shown — 
it was no doubt a great incentive to do better, but im- 
provement did not always follow with sorely stinging hands. 
It was no laughing matter in those days to be pupils at some 
schools. Occasionally a cane-hardened young heart did 
pass the ordeal, with a three-cornered smile in public, to 
moan or cry in secret, as he spat on his poor pulse- 
throbbing hand. " Oh for the good old days ! " say some 
parents ; but times were hard, school-books harder, and 
schoolmasters' hearts superlatively hard. If a young mind 
of fifteen years of age could not then manage general 
education, with morals and languages, by the aid of a 
School Cane^ the question is, can he do it better now by the 
aid of a School Board 1 Morals may have been rather 
openly lax, and words more free, according to our present 
refined notions ; but have we improved in morals ? Look 
to the newspapers and there notice education, daily in 
the police-dock. Is language more refined? Peruse the 
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learned leaders of some educajted writers, vilifying their 
political opponents in no measured terms. Has one or 
the other improved since the year 1596, when a noted 
and learned man wrote of Protestants and Papists : " They 
profess to write of the highest, the holiest, the weightiest 
of matters that can be imagined, but both sides write foul, 
scurrilous phrases, not in defence of their matter, but in 
defacing their adversary." 

Do we not exist by Act of Parliament ? Le signe de 
la corruption des moeurs dans un etat, c'est la multiplicitt 
des lois, **the sign of corruption of manners in a country, 
it's the multiplicity of the laws," wrote a learned French- 
man. Certainly we can never rise to that perfect state in 
which French society stood when Philippe le Bel, in 13 13, 
made his celebrated law against gluttony, prescribing for 
dinner one plate of meat with vegetables, and fat soup for 
supper. Again, in 1365, by the i6th Canon of the 
Council of Angers, people were forbidden more than two 
plates on the table at one time, unless some high digni- 
taries were to be received. Charles VI. also made like 
laws ; but, with all those laws unrepealed, the French are 
educated to make a dozen dishes Out of one plate (or, 
like the late M. Soyer, of old bones), whilst the English 
wastefully make one plate out of a dozen dishes. This 
Art de la gueule^ as it is termed by Montaigne, might apply 
equally to Education and the Stomach ; so, Edas utvivasy 
nan vivas ut Edas, might quietly associate with " Learn to 
live," and not " live to learn," and " Food for the body, 
food for the mind." 

The reason why educational books are so unattractive, 
is, because the contents are neither palatable to the taste 
nor to the eye, but more frequently most unsavoury : to 
cram children with such stuff is the reverse of cramming 
poultry with mess; for, whilst the latter do fatten, the 
former will go lean. Why cannot grammar be made nice 
to the taste, like a plum-pudding — where children on the 
sly shall pluck out a plum here and there, until the whole 
pudding will be gobbled up ? Well ! make it nice to the 
tongue, and let not the grammar lick the tongue, rather 
let the tongue lick the grammar with a-a YswiOci. ^^\si -^V^s*. 
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would the pudding ; in such a case, the " Food for the 
mind " would also be " Food for the body." 

It is a fact, but not generally known, that Adam was 
the first grammarian ; he never learned it, he gained it by 
experience : he was the first Author, of our Being, of all 
Authorship, and of Speech. History does not name any 
one before him : his language must have been " The 
perfect," "The pure," from whence sprang all other 
tongues. The riff- raff at Babel (for want of the London 
School Board) vulgarized it to such an extent that they 
became disgusted with each other and dispersed, forming 
other speaking nations. Shakespeare, when writing his 
plays, must have known something of Grammar ; whence 
he acquired it nobody knows ; perhaps it was by beatific 
visions bom with him and his plays. Lindley Murray, 
who died in 1826, was the next real great grammarian; 
he, however, reversed Adam*s style, because he ended 
where Adam commenced, /. <f., by the Interjection, and 
commenced where Adam ended, viz., by the Articles : 
the reason for Murray's Interjections being the last, must 
have been caused by his surprises (daily) at the extra- 
ordinary effects which Education had on the minds and 
beings of Mankind. He also, like Adam, had but one 
Active verb, and that one, the most active of all actives, 
viz.. To love, which has a variety of meanings : ^^ II en 
est du veritable amour comme de V apparition des esprtts, 
tout le monde enparie, mais peu de gens Pont zw," " It is of 
true love like of the apparition of spirits, all the world of 
it speaks, but few people it have seen;" and ^'' II n^y a 
qu^un amoury mais il y en a mille differentes copieSy* 
" There is only one love, but there are a thousand dif- 
ferent copies ; " and, " Si onj'uge de V amour par la plupart 
de ses effets, il ressemble plus d la haine qu^d Vamitie^^ " If 
one judges of love by the greater part of its effects, 
it resembles more to hatred than to friendship," said 
Rochefoucauld. 

Babies of every nation and clime speak the same 

original language, making use of Interjections directly 

they are born ; until, ** like the Twig," the mother's tongue 

is forced upon them in this Babel world of ours, and like 
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a parrot, baby will learn any language. Joe Grimaldi, 
though, used to say that he jumped on the stage of life 
exclaiming, " Here I am again T* but he was only a clown, 
you know. 

Adam's first part of speech when he found himself 

awake (according to Mr. and Mrs. C C 's 

theory) would probably or possibly be, Hola I oh I ah! or 
in French, Eh bien I chut I psssst I all Interjections, or 
marks of surprise ; or perhaps, by Jingo. 

'Tis not very easy to say 

How language had first a beginning, 
"When Adam had just left the clay, 

And Eve hadn't taken to spinning. 

Some say that the primitive tongue 

Express'd but the simplest affections ; 
And swear that the words said or sung, 

Were nothing but mere Interjections. 

01 01 was the signal of pain, 
Ha I Ha ! was the symptom of laughter, 

Pooh ! Pooh ! was the sign of disdain, 
And Hillo ! came tumbling after. 

Some taking a different view, 

Maintain the old language was fitted 
To mark out the objects we knew. 

By mimicking sounds they emitted. 

BoWf 7voWf was the name of a dog, 

Quack^ Quack, was the word for a duckling, 

Hunc, Hunc, would designate hog. 

And wee, wee, a pig or a suckling. — Charles Neaves. 

Well ! Adam's first part of speech was the Interjection, 
then the Conjunction, by which he put this and that 
together, with exclamations and interrogations combined 
(indeed he quoted^/' Dryden) ; — 

What am I ! or from whence ! For that I am 
I know, because I think ! but whence I came, 
Or how this frame of mine began to be, 
What other being can disclose to me ? 

Next came Nouns, for there were none until he gave them 
their names; these he distinguished by Adjectives^ fi.^<^<l 
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their Genders ; proving that although a Mare is a Horse, 
yet a Horse is not a Mare ; a Cock may be a Fowl, but a 
Fowl need not be a Cock ; a -P/^^ may be a Fish, still a 
Fish is not a Pike; and because a Man can be a Muff, 
it does not follow that every lady's Muff must needs 
be a Man, &c., &c. Experience gained by him during a 
long life produced verbs active, passive, and neuter: 
when Eve attached herself to him he experienced beings 
doings sufferings and, no doubt, was forced to be neuter 
at times (after he gave up his sovereignty). Pronouns 
only came as his family did, by Him, Her, She, They, 
Them, &c., and Articles as they were required or pro- 
duced. 

So long as Adam was a bachelor, and his household 
limited, he did not require any Article whatever ; it was 
not necessary to put A^ or The^ before the noun Coat ; 
but afterwards were invented. An apron, A perambu- 
lator, 7%^ frying-pan. 

Was it Adam who made the first clock ? 

Was it Eve who puli'd on the first stocking ? 
Who did cause the first cradle to rock ? 

For results ever since have been shocking. 

When Adam caught a glance of Eve she was in the 
height of fashion of that period ; no wonder he opened 
his eyes and mouth wide with astonishment; the ex- 
clamations he made use of were rather long ones; he 
quoted for Milton • and other poets most 

freely (indeed, had it jf A ^^^ \it&ci for Adam, 
neither the poets fl^fl J^or their poems would 
have seen the light k |i o^ ^^ sun ; thus he 
was the Author of all ^ l\^ -W^ Authorship) : — 

" O Virgin ! fairest of thy Great Creator's 

works;" "Oh! beautiful and divine creature, thou art 
woman ;" " Lovely woman hard to please ; " " Woman is 
her name of man extracted ; " then makmg a most polite 
French bend, he said, " Madam, I am M. Adam ! re- 
verse me and I am Madam, therefore we must be one. 
Thou shalt be called Eve, because this is the eve of my 
single blessedness ; and I can now say, 
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** I move ! I see ! I speak ; discourse and know ! 
Though now I am, I was not always so. 

" Best image of myself and dearer half" (ladies' dress 
must be very costly). " Thou art termed whoa-man, woo- 
man, woe-man, or for shortness, 'woman;* thou art a 
feminine noun. Whilst my thoughts were wandering in the 
infinity of space thine apparition did stay (woo, or whoa) 
them on thyself : I am simply a Man and a Masculine 
Noun." The first words spoken by Eve in reply were 
the usual Interjections : "Oh my ! Oh don't !" which were 
stereotyped on the spot for future generations (for the 
fair sex have not failed ever since then to adopt them as 
their own). Adam (having in his mind his future sons, 
Milton and Murray), then said, " Awake, my fairest, my 
espoused, my latest found. Heaven's best gift, my ever 
new delight," "y> vous aime^^ " I you love " (it's a verb 
active) ; and " vous Hes aimee de moi, " you are loved of 
me " (verb passive), he meant that she should acquiesce 
and be passive ; so did his son Moli^re when he said 
La poule ne doit point chanter devant le coq, " The hen 
must not crow before the cock " (ladies neither like being 
passive nor neuter though). Had Eve replied vous 
mentez, " you fib," it would have been a verb neuter ; 
she did not say so, but behaved herself like an adverb 
(lovely), and replied ^r her future sons, Milton, Dry den, 
and Folly's instruction : — 

** My author and disposer what thou bidd'st 
Unargued I obey ; God is thy law, thou mine. 
To know no more is woman's happiest knowledge and 
her praise." — Milton. 

** Here my inviolable faith I plight. 
So thou be my defence, I, thy de- 

light ; 
But some restraining thought, I know 

not why. 
Tells me, you long should beg, I 

long deny."— Dryden. 

And continued : " If you loves I as I loves you, no knives 
shall cut our loves in two " (Folly), Si tu rn^aimes, comme 
je faime, point de couteau ne coupera en deux nos amours. 
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Although knives were not then thoroughly in vogue, she 
evidently, like a good many ladies in the present day, had 
an idea that people could be cut without the aid of a 
knife. Adam, enraptured, exclaimed : — 

** My better half, thou softer part of me, 
To whom I yield my boasted sovereignty ; 
Angels with pleasure view thy matchless grace, 
And love thy Maker's image in thy face. 

The result of this spasmodic rhapsody has been that the 
ladies ever since have had the upper hand, " for whilst man 
rules the world, woman is master of the man" — Lesfemmes 
peuvent tout, parcequ^ elks qouvernent les personnes qui 
gouvernent tout. 

Hear what Adam has put into the mouth of his son 
Festus, the son of Bailey : — 

** I have lived on ladies' eyes, 
Dined on kisses, supped on sighs ; 
I have warm'd me with their smiles, 
I have wet me through with tears ; 
They've half-slain me with their wiles, 
Charming, cheating, pretty dears ; 
They have scratch'd me in their play, 
Sigh'd, and suck'd the wound away ; 
They have squeezed me black and blue, 
Rough'd my hair, and box'd my ears, 
Laugh'd and look'd me through and through. 
Oh, the cruel angel dears 1 " 

Indeed he had been badly treated, but another son of 
Adam ^^TOte : " Oh no, the girls are not so green \ your 
suit you're sure to gain it ; but you must tell them what 
you mean, and many a time explain it," &c., or long 
should beg. 

Adam then said : " I seek myself, and find not, wanting 
thee." Then he quoted for Rochefoucauld, Sans la femme 
les deux extrhnites de la vie seraientsans secours, et le milieu 
sans plaisirs, ** Without (the) woman the two extremities 
of (the) life would be without assistance, and the middle 
without pleasures." 

Well ! Pronouns afterwards crept into existence just as 
the family increased, for " That's mine, not yours 1 " ** I 
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shan't 1 " This, That, Them, Yours, &c., were thoroughly 
understood, and have been handed down to us from 
generation to generation. In times of family squabbles 
Personal pronouns are freely used, and without any regard 
to grammatical points or personal feelings either ; for — 

** Evil and sin are twin with time and man ; 
Sin from a selfish sensual source proceeds, 
Increasing in an individual end, 
"Whereby we stand opposing Deity." — Festus. 

Shall we demur as to this hypothesis of the origin of 
grammar on the ground that there is not a scrap of 
original manuscript extant which will guarantee it — 
shall we try to prove to the contrary? or that 
our own immortal bard, Shakespeare, ever was known 
to write anything excepting his own name three 
times (which none can decipher without difficulty), 
yet his plays have existed through the spirit of British 
enterprise from the time of Heminge and Condell in 
1623 (whose preface Mr. Staunton calls "clap-trap"), in 
spite of Germany claiming him as part of the Fatherland? 
We have the honour to retain his memory amongst us, 
not only by the plays, but also by the immortal napkin 
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and dishes : it does not state, however, whether a sepa- 
rate napkin was necessary. It never has been known 
what became of the napkin, nor of the MS. plays before 
they were printed, excepting that a noted authoress^ wrote : 
" The plays were filched by unscrupulous booksellers." 
The same lady also says : " Men have been contented to 
catch at even apocryphal anecdotes of him, such as deer- 
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stealing/' &c., she forgets that ladies might, perhaps, &11 in- 
to the same error. Curiously in her enthusiasm she speaks 
of '^ beatific visions ; ^ makes an author of him from about 
nine years of age ; sends him up to London with his MSS* 
under his arms ; then to Oxford, Inns of Court, Italy, at 
fourteen, fifteen, and sixteen years of age — and all on the 
ground of ^^ probability^ possibility^ and may have been,^ 
She also states that '^ apoor girl, studying no other volume, 
might become a lady m heart and soul ; '' also that the 
plays are a '^ standard for morals.'' But what writes Mr. 
iiowdler? ''His plays are remarkably decent compared 
with his contemporary writers, but it is not sufficient that 
his defects are trifling in comparison amongst words, &c., 
which are of a nature to raise a blush on the cheeks of 
modesty." 

One thing is certain — ^the museum at Stratford, which 
holds everything that may be considered imaginative of 
the bard, don't contain the two things positive. It is a 
worthy habitation though, for the immortal spirit of an 
immortal bard, of whom history knows little, says much^ 
and imagines more, like those monuments which were 
raised to the gods in ancient history. Shakespeare est la 
grande gloire de I* Angleterre^ avec toute PAngleterre pour 
piidestalj Shakespeare n*apas besoin d^une pyramide^ wrote 
Victor Hugo in 1864, but it was as an apology for Eng* 
land's neglect in not honouring him. It lacks one thing 
however, viz., Mr. Thomas Carlyle's heroic, patriotic, 
pretty, memorable words, which should be painted over 
the door-way in letters oi pure gold: "Give up India/' 
" million of Englishmen," " sell highest digni* 
taries for, or rather than Shakespeare/' Give 
them up I India t Englishmen t Why ? What for ? To 
whom ? When ? How ? Oh, shades of Adam, hold up 
your hands ! An Englishman who could ignore Shakes- 
peare would be a real curiosity, but why sacrifice India or 
a million Englishmen to his memory? Rejoicing in the 
purer vision of a real educated prophet, was T. C. enabled 
to read Time in advance of the age, did he foresee the 
present day's " Russian ^^«^ holders "—was he aware that 
England and India would be more durable if bound in 
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Russia leather^ Poor India ! ever condemned to perish 
for the world's offences, because educated men say so. 

If it be " our duty to protest against the hypothesis of 
men's doings" (Carlyle\ is it not equally right to protest 
against the apotheosis of man? (Ohy oh, oh / Ah, ahy ah /) 
Mais revenons h nos moutons. — {Shakespeare,) 

Our friend Bab knows more of him than any one else : — 

The Bard, play-writing in his rcx)m. 

The Bard, a humble lawyer's clerk. 
The Bard, a lawyer, parson, groom, 

The Bard, deer-stealing after dark. 

The Bard, a tradesman and a Jew, 

The Bard, a botanist and beak. 
The Bard, a skilled musician too, 

A sheriff and a surgeon eke. 

A learned writer, in his introduction to Shakespeare, 
says : " A revival of Shakespeare's words, in place of 
the new-fangled alien words now used, would revive the 
English language and preserve it in its purity." Was the 
English language ever pure ? No, and never will be, so 
long as the sun and nations set in the west; and, if 
we may believe Sir John Harington's words in 1596, it was 
then anything but pure. " The greater portion of writings 
during that period were more or less tainted with inde- 
cency and profanity," says Mr. Bowdler. Well ! it was not 
Shakespeare's fault that he should have been bom in 
such an age, and when language was so different. Not one 
person in a hundred, at the present date, will be capable 
of reading the first edition of the plays without difficulty 
or blushing, so much have sound, orthography, custom, 
and ideas altered since. Although the 1623 edition con- 
tains many naughty words which shock our present refined 
ears, it will not do to infer that people were morally bad, 
or should be condemned for what was custom. Age will 
improve bottled port, and with language it is somewhat 
the same; but, if we now pride ourselves on education and 
refinements, until in our vanities we show forth the sup- 
posed grossieretSs of past ages, is it therefore to be taken 
for granted that Education will always improve \!CAx^({j^csv^i^ 
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There is a great probability that in five hundred years* 
time some of our present day authors will not be con- 
sidered quite genteel, and will have run through the re- 
finer's hands, for alien words come quicker and fasten 
It is no use though looking backwards for refinement, 
and our present day's editions of Shakespeare are none of 
his language. According to a French author (M. Larchey), 
in the year 1693 the words respectable and impolitesse 
were unknown in France ; and so also in l^ngland was 
not known that which in the present day is termed public 
opinion. It is a pity it does not attempt to attack some 
of the vile penny weekly literature of the day, which edu- 
cated men and women write and print, to the detriment of 
youth, who must considerably suffer in morals. Is Edu- 
cation good when it panders to vice ? It may be replied 
that to every tale of fiction there is a moral, if sought 
for or refined down like Shakespeare. 

It is strange that learning, in its most intellectual form 
— of deep thinkers, fluent speakers and writers — at times 
so thoughtlessly strives to pervert the proper use of itself. 
Through infatuations, or by whims, oddities, extreme ideas, 
it soars so high as to be sometimes not visible — frequently 
not sensible — often not instructive — unnecessarily leading 
astray the unthinking class or the weak-minded — at times 
unpatriotic and cruel. Surely "Vanity doth swallow 
up Education," or else "Education begets Vanity." 
** Where ignorance is bliss 'tis folly to be wise," but, on 
prend Ics hommes par les paroles^ 
mais les bites par les comeSy 
" they take (the) men by the j** 
words, but (the) beasts by the' 
horns," says a French proverb. * 
Sometimes "too much learning 
creates madness." au delX de son ambition. 

If we must revert to early periods, why not go to the 
venerable Bede, who is said to have induced all Europe 
to visit P:ngland for the purpose of studying the purity of 
language and manners, but which, on its return home, 
took away much of English good manners and left its 
'^Gw-fangled alien ones behind. Ever since that age there 
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have been pouring into these isles adventurers, exiles, 
and those driven from their homes on the continent by 
educated tyrants there, or have been induced to come over 
by educated man here, who, gulling the working classes 
into strikes, has thus induced the foreign workmen to 
take the places of their English brethren. (Half the 
London master bakers at the present time are Germans, 
who took advantage of the great bakers' strike.) Thus 
does Education keep adding new-fangled words to our 
language. History somewhere states that " married ladies 
were educated never to commence speaking until their 
husbands had ceased, or else had given them leave." 
Those were happy times, no doubt, when no man was 
sous la pantoufle de sa fetnme ; would the ladies permit 
us to return to those complacent days of yore? it is 
doubtful. It is very certain that unscrupulous tradesmen 
would not, however, vote for a return of those times, 
when their ears were nailed to their* own doors for adul- 
terations or short weights. Well, one fraction of the world's 
history can scarcely return to us without the other portions. 

When it suits our purposes we are apt to think and to 
look upon past ages as immeasurably superior or inferior 
to our own times. Truly we derive all our learning, arts, 
and manufactures from them (the collection at South 
Kensington speaks substantially on some points); but 
the early architectural monuments were not scamped up, 
as Education shows our present buildings. For beauty 
and durability which have never yet been equalled, look 
at the despised Indian Architecture. 

Is it possible for the English alphabet to be increased 
to the same number as the Russian (35), so strangely 
and strongly advocated of late by those who puff up 
Russia and cry down India? — truly new-fangled words 
would come in with a vengeance in such a case. Can 
every one be willingly induced to pay his just debts 
without County Courts ? Can we have our eatables and 
drinkables pure by or without Acts of Parliament ? Can 
we do without police courts and judges? Can magis* 
trates be created of one mind, to mete equal justice to 
the educated well-dressed prisoner iu tfeft ^oO«^^ "as;^^ 'v.^ 
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the miserable, half-clad, unwashed, and uneducated ? Caii 
printing-presses be prevented from issuing moral and pro- 
fane matter by and from the same type ? Can religious 
sects live in amity and not revile each other? Can 
newspaper proprietors be induced to be consistent in 
their leading articles by not contradicting themselves, 
and to cease their scurrilous words and phrases, to be 
mindful of their nobler missions, as custodians of know- 
ledge or as true guides to those who cannot think or have 
not time. Can educated man be prevented from making 
use of his fluency of speech to the detriment of the less 
learned by leading them into strikes and poverty, " who 
sow the seeds of discord broadcast here," and perhaps 
reaping for himself the only benefit of the strike ? Can 
one language be created all over the world ? Can every 
one be made to believe that the worid is flat like a plate ? 
or that all right-handed fiddlers can be induced to become 
left-handed ones each alternate day to relieve monotony? 
Can political agitators be induced to think that patriotism 
before selfishism may be the most honest? Can M.P.'s 
and Temperancers ever agree that the real method for 
reducing drunkenness will be to legislate for the people's 
overtime amusements by licensing coflee-houses, as on 
the continent, for billiards, cards, chess, dice, dominoes, 
newspapers, &c. (without gambling or intoxicating liquors), 
but strictly prohibiting such-like games in public-houses ? 
Can the C. S. C. (which is composed of the most learned 
in the land) ever see the justice of taking fees from thou- 
sands of unemployed without providing situations for one 
in I GO, whilst a smart business man, starting an agency 
on the same principle, would certainly get before a magis* 
trate and most likely into prison ? 

Can it be believed that Education creates Crime ? AH 
of these imaginings may become realities, and perhaps 
Education is one of the means at hand conducive to it ; 
but it may require above all, that educated people shall not 
abuse their learning. A London daily paper of April 23, 
18^8, speaking of Japan says : " In a few years' time it 
m'JJ be found in as forward a stale 2kS nvo^x. Y.-vrto^^Tv 
nations, . when no doubt there wiW \>e a ^xovs^v^^^^Xfe 
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increase of crime." Must Education and Crime go hand 
in hand ? If such is to be the case, pray let us go back 
again some 1 200 years or more and try to begin afresh, 
and so save ourselves from the Education taxes of the 
School Boards, which soon will become burdens too 
heavy to bear. No doubt a compulsory mild Education, 
such as shall attract children and not frighten them, is 
better than the cane ; any learning is better than none 
for such as gutter children, or for those who wilfully 
neglect to send their children to school, but where party 
spirit tries to overreach reason, then surely Education 
turns astray the ignorant or unthinking (of which there 
will always be a large proportion). Too much Educa- 
tion without a moral power becomes a dangerous weapon 
in the hands of unprincipled, or selfish, or bigoted man. 
Although, according to Darwinian science, chacun a sa 
bite dans lafgure, yet according to Pascal, les hommes 
sent si nkcessairement fous^ que ce serait Ure fou par un 
autre tour de folie que de ne pas Hre fou : but then the 
heart of man is never to be read by his countenance; 
and, if such were the case, there are too many people 
who would never be able to learn the art of discerning 
it, because Crime and Education combined becomes a 
science not to be understood by the mass. Examples 
speak better than words, and they are by far the greater 
attraction to the young or the weak minded : Tel mattre, 
tel valet, "like master, like man;" each one apes his 
superior . more or less, therefore a true and real Christian 
spirit should be inculcated at school. In these days of 
extreme zeal for the welfare of the working classes, is it 
not possible that much Education without religious or 
moral training may become a curse instead of a blessing? 
** The bee gathers honey from the flower, whilst the wasp 
only finds poison," and although " Honey is sweet, yet 
the bee stings." 
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TWO GUINEAS PER MONTH, 

With Immediate Possession and no Rent to pay. — ^Apply at 
the Office of the Birkbeck Building Society, 29 and 30, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Xane. 

HOW TO PURCHASE A PLOT OF LAND 
FOR FIVE SHILLINGS PER MONTH, 

With Immediate Possession, either for Building or Garden- 
ing purposes. — Apply at the Office of the Birkbeck Free- 
hold Land Society, 29 and 30, Southampton Buildings, 
Chancery Lane. • 

HOW TO INVEST YOUR MONEY 
WITH SAFETY. 

Apply at the office of the Birkbeck Bank, 29 and 30, 
Southampton Buildings, Chancery Lane. Deposits received 
at varying rates of interest for stated periods, or repayable 
on demand. 

Current Accounts opened with persons properly introduced, 
and Interest allowed on the minimum monthly balances. 
English and Foreign Stocks and Shares purchased and sold, 
and Advances made thereon. Letters of Credit and Circular 
Notes issued. 

Office hours from 10 to 4 ; except on Saturdays, when the 
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LETTRES DE COMMERCE, &c. 

Uunjeune Marckand d un Mdrchand en Gros, 

Monsieur, — Sur la recommandation d'un voisin, qui 
s*est beaucoup dtendu sur votre reputation, je crois devoir, 
en entrant dans le commerce, m'adresser k vous pour 
vous prier de m'envoyer une certaine quantity de mar- 
chandises convenables k.un jeune homme qui commence, 
de la premiere quality et aux prix les plus raisonnables : 
ce que je me crois d'autant plus fond^ k esp^rer, que mon 
intention est qu'k Favenir toutes les affaires que nous 
ferons soient au comptant. 

Je suis, monsieur, &c. 

Riponse du Marchand en Gros. 

Monsieur, — En rdponse \ I'honneur de la votre du 
6 du courant, je vous enverrai par petite vitesse qui part 
demain une petite partie des articles que je tiens, que je 
vous commets comme un ^chantillon de leur quality et de 
la moderation de leur prix. S'il vous plaisait de renou- 
veller votre commande, je ferais tout ce qui dependrait 
de moi pour me montrer digne de votre bienveillance. 
Je suis, en faisant des voeux sinc^res pour vos succfes, 
votre reconnaissant serviteur. 

Mr. C. d Farts, 

A Londres^ le 3 Aoilt^ 1878. 

Monsieur, — J'ai regu votre lettre du cinq dernier avec 
\z.f<uture et le connaissement y inclus. Je vous remets, par 
ce courrier, une lettre de change, ci jointe, sur MM. Wil- 
son & compagnie, de ido livres sterl., en vous priant de 
m'envoyer, k la premibre occasion, dix pieces de drap 
noir superfin, d'environ quinze schellings Taune, et trente 
pieces de toile de Hollande d'environ trois schelL, ou 
trois schell. six sous Taune, le tout selon votre go^t. 

Je suis. Monsieur, votre^ &c. 
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LETTRES DE CHANGE. 

Nous avons Thonneur de vous informer que M. ^ 

avocat de Mme. , vient de nous verser pour votre 

compte la somme de 98 fr. 05 c. Vous pouvez done 
disposer de ce montant ou le comprendre dans votre 
prochain compte semestriel. 

Faris^ 6 Avril, 1878. 
Cher Monsieur, — Recevez mes bien sincbres remer- 
ciments pour le petit livre, " Chronology at a Glance," 
que vous avez eu la bont6 de m*envoyer. 

Je puis vous assurer, cher monsieur, que je conserverai 
toujours le souvenir de votre gracieuse attention k mon 
^ard. 

Votre fort ddvou^, 

H. P. 

Paris y ^/uiilei, 1876. 

Messieurs, — Par ma lettre datde du 27 Juin, je vous 
ai donn^ tous les renseignements que vous me demandiez 
sur Texemplaire du Ducaius LeodtemiSy et je n'ai re^u de 
vous aucune r^ponse. Je vous serais trbs-reconnaissant 
si vous vouliez bien me rdpondre si Pexemplaire vous 
convient et quelle est sa valeur pour vous. 

J'ai rhonneur d'etre, Messieurs, votre trfes-humble ser- 
viteur, 

B. G . 



Paris y Juin y 1878. 
Monsieur, — J'ai I'honneur de vous remettre inclus 
52 fr. 50 c. en billet et timbres-poste. Je regrette de 
n'avoir pu vous les envoyer plus tot. 

Agr^ez mes meilleures salutations, 
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JULIAN COULBERT, C.E., 

SOLE PATENTEE AND MANUFACTURER, 
3, GOUGH SQUARE, FLEET STREET, E.G., LONDON. 

Trade Mark— BRMDSER'S PATENT SAFETY RAZOR. 
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Also Published by him, 

THE BANJO MELODIST, Nos. i and 2, price td, each. 

And for the Pianoforte, Music and Words by E. J. DrurY, 
price 3J. each, or post free for 21 penny stamps each : ' 

THE ARTIST IN HAIR ; OR, the Hairdresser's Lament. 

MIRTH AND MADNESS; or. Let us be Wise and be 
Merry. 

HORROR OF HORRORS; or, the Confessions of a 
Flirt. 



POLITE INVITATIONS, &c. 

Lundi, d une heure, 

M. de C^ prdsente ses plus sinc^res compliments \ 

Mile, de R , et lui demande la permission de Taccom- 

pagner k Tassembl^e demain soir. 

R^ponse, 

, Lundi, trots heures. 

Mile, de R pr^sente mille remerciments k M. de 

C pour son offre obligeante, qu'elle est tr^s-fachde 

de ne pouvoir accepteir, ^tant elle-meme d^ja engagde. 

Lundi^ dix heures du matin. 

Mme. B offre ses respectueux compliments k Mme. 

R , et Tengage k lui faire Thonneur de venir ce soir 

prendre le thd. 

R^ponse, 

Onze heures du matin, 

Mme. R envoie ses compliments k Mme. B ^ 

et se fait un plaisir d'accepter son aimable invitation. 

Jeudi, 
Je vous invite, ma ch^re, k venir prendre le th^ ce soir 
avec moi : je serai seule, et j'espbre que vous voudrez 
bien me procurer le plaisir de votre charmante compagnie; 
ne me refusez pas cette grice : venez jeter quelques fleurs 
sur ma vie. — Adieu. 

R^ponse, 

Je vous remercie infiniment, mon cher, de votre obli- 
geante invitation ; mais je suis extr^mement fach^e de ne 
pouvoir Taccepter, parce que nous attendons compagnie 
ce soir ; pour demain, vous pouvez disposer de moi ; et, 
si vous ne venez pas me voir le matin, j'irai certainement 
vous trouver le soir. 



Errata. — Page 64, line 5, read quality for quantity. 
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AT A GLANCE, 
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HOW WE CLEARED ;£mii is, 6d. IN ONE YEAR. 
LONDON : SMART AND ALLEN. 



SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS THEREON. 

This little treatise on Book-keeping is written carefully, and the 
subject is as clearly explained as the space the author has allotted 
to himself, viz. three sides of foolscap, will admit of. It will su£&ce 
to give an insight into the art, if the pupil is determined to follow out 
Mr. Drury's advice, by examining every item of this miniature 
account, and carefully bearing in mind Mr. Drury's remarks upoa 
each ^TiXxy,^ Academy^ July 22nd, 1876. 

This system shows how ;^ 1,411 is, 6d, was cleared in one year. 
It is assumed that two gentlemen enter into partnership, as Manu- 
fecturers, each depositing ;^3,ooo. At the end of the year their 
£6fQOO Capital becomes ;f 8,011 is. 6^., but as each partner has 
drawn £'yx> the balance left was ;f7,4ii is, 6d,, being an increase 
of ;£^i,4i I IS, 6d, The plan is concise and usefuL — Exporter, July 
22nd, 1876. 

This treatise is arranged in a manner quite different from any that 
we have before met with. The author certainly deserves some credit 
for novelty. The Sheet form, though new, is, we think, far superior 
to the old book form ; there is no confusion arising from having to 
turn over leaves, the whole system being presented **at a glance.*' 
—Sheffield Post, June 2/^h, 1876. 

Mr. Drury's Double Entry Book-Keeping at a Glance is one 
which we cordially recommend to all interested in Accounts. — Vic- 
toria Magazitu, August 1th, 1876. 
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DRURY'S CHRONOLOGY AT A GLANCE j 
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4000 B.C. TO THE END OF 1 877, 

WITH A TABLE GIVING THE DATES OF THE DEATHS OP 
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COMPILED BY EDWARD JAMES DRURY. 
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SOME OPINIONS OF THE PRESS. 

"A laborious and useful little work," &c. " We wish that certain joumalistf 
and speakers would keep it on their desks, for then they would probably not make 
quite so many stupid mistakes as they now do," &c. &c. — The IVeek, June as, 
1878. 

" The advantage of this Second Edition is that it contains a clear table oi 
important events, as ' Noted Trials,' and dates of early English Bibles. Mr. 
Drury is a good compiler," &c. &c. "Good solid matter, fit for any student; 
neat,*: compendious, and well worthy the attention of everyone," &c. &c. — 
Public Opinion, June 8, 1878. 

" Mr. Drury s little work will be found useful in schools, colleges, and by 
those who intend 'going in' for competitive examination," &c. &c. — Civil 
Service Gazette, March 9, 1878. 

"We have here, in about fifty pages, the facts of all human history the most 
important and most worthy, of remembrance," &c. &c. — Nonconformist, Feb. 
37, 1878. 

"A useful little manual of dates, containing much well-packed information," 
&c. &c.— Nature, Jan. 24, 1878. 

" Amone the bravest of the efforts ever made by mortal man to pack chronology • 
into a nutshell, must surely be reckoned Mr. Drury's * Chronology at a Glance,' j 
&c., an amazing variety of topics 'vx the brief compass of fiuy-two pages," I 
&c. &c. — Comings Events, Jsax» i^ 1878. 

** Not a bad work for the bQCMm of a schoolboy's pocket ; full of information of 
one kind or another," &c Sec.— Public Opinion, Jan. i8, 1878. 

** An exceedingly useful and handy book of reference for dates," &c. &c.— 
Reynolds's News, Dec. 23, 1877. 

'^ Drury's Chronology is not only the cheapest, but one of the best of the kind 
we have ever seen : its possession ought to be necessary to every literary man," 
&c. &.C— Hull Packet, Dec. 21, 1877. 

Les imes heureuses de ceux qui durant leur s^jour ici bas ont 
acquis quelques connaissances et de I'exp^rience par la m^thode 
Drury. 
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